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FOREWORD 


PJanned economic growth is possible only in an atmosphere of indus¬ 
trial peace. Promotion of peace and cooperation in industry, therefore, 
occupies a place of importance in our Plans for economic development. 1 he 
Second Five Year Plan recommended that case studies should be carried 
out in important industrial undertakings with an established tradition «>f 
good labour management relations so that the factors that make for harmony 
may be clearly brought out and made widely known. The first such study 
was undertaken at the Tatas by the Director, Liibour Bureau, in cooperation 
with the Tata Iron & Steel Co. and the Tala Workers’ Union. The present 
one at the Belur Works of the Indian Aluminium Company was carried out 
by the Xavier Institute of Labour Relations, Jamshedpur, with financial 
assistance from the Government of India. It is hoped that the conclusions 
reached in the study will be useful both to labour and management in main¬ 
taining good relations so essential for the success of our Plan. 


New- Delhi 
\9th August^ 1958 


Arid Ali 

Deputy Minister for Labour 
Government of India 
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CIIAPI ER I 


INTRODUCTION 


I. General Significance 

InciTasini^ly, laliotir-iiianas^cmciit relations in or|;*anis(.*(l industry assuiiu* the lole ol'a kiA 
■laetor in ail our aspirations lor ]dantie(1 economic clcvclojnncnt witiiiii the JVaincwurk <*1 a 
dciiiocratic system. 'I’liis is due to a \ariety ol* reasons. Working class consciousness and laboui 
protc?st challenge many of the iniquitous features of the industrial structure that have hilheiln 
prevailed. W'ith rising labour costs, and increasing resistance to nnilaieral cxeiriscs ol' 
authority. ‘Manageiiieiits are also confronted with the challenge of ratioiiali/ing their eniiic 
cip])roacli to the. management of labour. -J he Government faces the challenge of evolving a 
suitable, labour policy Ibr it cannot remain a passive, or helpless witness to industrial etaillici. 
A similar task eonIVonts every responsible member of tlic eomnumily, Ibr incrcasingk 
industrial coiillicls are loss a matlci solely for the parlies to the. dispuU:, or only for die 
governnienl. 


All the aliuve. grouj)s have! an added responsibility in the matter sinc:e oiii* adoption ol'(he 
method ol' planned economic development within tlie processes ol a democratic sy.stem. Our 
resi)onsibilities have actually assumed a uc^w shape and dimension because denHu ralic: jrlanuing 
in an economically imdcrtlevcioped eoualry has t<» rely less and less on din*( live.s and compul¬ 
sive (jrders, and more and more on informed participation towards a joint eiKlca\’(.»m. 'Ihc 
magnitude of the industrial relations problem also changes, for not only are. there going to 
be more and rnoie industrial workers as our programmets of industrialization get under way, 
l)ut increasingly because of our need Ibr economic growth the old problems will Iw conie more 
and more complex and jiarlicularly imperative in their demand for solution. In our ellbrl 
to raise productivity per man hour, especially in the established iudu.stries, we run 
into the rationalisation problem; similarly in our cflbrts to augment hinds available for 
development, we run directly into the wage problem; in our efforts to improve the level of 
ellicicney or streamline working i>roccdures and conditions, we run into tJie probKnn (»l‘(lis. 
ciplinc in industry. These are just a few examples of what at bottom arc human problems 
because every national eflbrt of ours represents a change in existing condilionSj beliefs, and wa\ s 
and pace of life, a change tliat necessarily reaches and alters every undisturbed corner oJ' our 


While the author sissmurs rcs]XiiisibilLiy for the vieus herein expressed spreinc: ackiiovvletlgpinmi umsi hr 
made of the a.s.sislan«rc of; Di-s. Nancy Kenney KaTiiiap)>an and Ram Kaj Prasad Singh, Clonsulianis (o the 
Research Department of the Xavier Lalxuir Kelatiors Institute, for help in iniportani phases ol ihr. 
eiuiuiry In addition lo ibr above, 1 am also grateful to the following who read thrnngh an c-arlin- 
rrijort and offered their valuable cuimiimis: Fr. T. Q. EnriglU, S. J., JJirrclor of ihr Xa\i( i l.ahoui 
Relations lastitutc, Mi. T. K. Karunnakaran, Research ^Xssociate in ihe same instiiiiliou, Shii B. N 
Denutv Secretary in the Ministry of Labour and Employmnil and Prof. Charles .A. Mycr.s, fndiisii iai !<< la- 
lions Srclion, Massarluisetls Institute of Tcclinolc^y, Cambridge, .Mass., U. S. 

l‘lie inmorianre t»f m.in.'igrri.il aiiiliorily, resiiliiiiK frnm a situariofi whrm ihe bases of ihat aiiiliorirv iwr 
not fully arrrpird is perhaps best described by llu- phrase, “poverly of peuvn". I'm an 
disnission, sr.- Herbert A. Simon. **Auihoiiiy’*, iii Iiidii.strial Rrlaiiims Krsfai<h A.WKiaii..n .Series. 
in Industrial Human Mnlmis : A Ctitiml Appraisal, New Vork : Harper and Broilitas, if);,;, e.si»i< ially j,j,. 
104—110. 



rxistrncpj l.Miiinaltly, ihr vpry success oi* our ])i*ograinnii:s of national development, indeed, 
llic ver\' cxisleiice oroiii' aspirations towards that end, depend on the cxtenl to which we arc 
able to larklr these hunian problems siiccessriilly. This is not lo argue a stop to all our cflbrts. 
Rather it is absolutely necessary that wc coutinue in the path wc have chosen. For, as the Prime 
Minister has reiiiai ked- 

Many ol ns dislike tliir consequences oJ' the iiidiistiial revolution as wc see tlicm and 
are, llieref'on*, appreliensivc of its development in our country. The evils of 
industrialism arc ob\ ions, even as its iiiagnificient achievements are patent. Can 
wc lifive those acliiexerncnts whliout the evils ? 

I’liougli we may lind our own way to industrialise India, we have no choice, but 
lo go ahead in the rapid developiiicnt ol’industry and all that it means. The alter, 
native is itrmain a backward, under-developed, povcrty-siriken and weak 
couiitiy. We eauiiol even retain our IreecJoin without industrial growth. 

Should we iJicn .iccept the inevitability of suirering, the years of stril'e, the painful and 
tortured years ol'de\'tloj)iiieiil that preceded the inatiirily of the industrial nations of the world 
today ? Certiiiiily not, lor, as the fort'going discussion t)n the lalH>ur problems of a developing 
economy implied, it is oiii endeavour and it should lie possible for us to learn from the ex¬ 
perience of (^tlier roimtries, liYun our own past and present.-' Although conditions vary 
widely from eounti y to couiitr\, i‘n)in one peritHl to anoilier, and from industry to industry 
it should still l)e jjossible for us to benefit substantially by a disciplined approach to the 
entire question, lly capitalizing on the good or bail experience of otiicrs, by taking the 
initiative t<j <‘volv<’ a body ol‘ generalised and acceptable knowledge that will help us 
better uiiderstaiid the response of human beings, and, especially in industrial relations, by 
taking an initiative to incorporate what may be considered the best j)ractice, we ean con¬ 
siderably .smoothen the path we have cho.s(rn towards industrial and economic development, 
'Fhe emphasis on l(?arning so as to discover the most acceptable bastes of motivating people to 
a joint cndeav'oiir at such an early stage of economic development is perhap.s unique in 
human history. Undoubtedly, (me of tlie most jin]x>rlant aids to this development will 
be research into industrial and human relations whose objective it is lo ascertain facts systema¬ 
tically, dassil'y llu- observed information and disseminate on the widest possible scale to all 
persons interested. 

2. The Significance of this study 

Having seen the value of iiuliistrial relations research in general, let us now note the 
signilicance of rcseardi into industrial iiaruioiiy with which this report deals. Of the 
inaiiy iVictions that arise consequent on industrialization, perhaps that w^liich has 
received the greatest attention is the conflict in the relationsliips bctwTcn labour and 
inanagcineni. While naturally jniblidly in the mass media has been devoted primarily to 
violent outbreaks or organised disturbances lo relations in industry, such an emphasis has 
also been noticeable in academic treatments of labour-management relations. As in liistory, 
where wars and armisitices occupy greater attention than pedestrian happenings which facilitate 

1. For c:oin])rdiriisivc: (]iscus.sioii and analyst of (lir im)>act oF industrialisation and tlic labour problnns 
of dovdopiiifnl, sri\ Cliiik Kerr, I'rrdcrick H. HaUson, John T. Dunlop and Charles A. Myers, “The 
i^iboLir l*rol)lrin in lironomic DrvflopmtrnI’*, International Labour Review, Vol. LXXJ, No. 3, March 1955, 
and also, Margarci Mr.id Cultural Patterns and Technical Uumge, New York, 1955. 

•2. l.iwaharlal Nrhi u, Rrlmi to the All-India Congress Committee at Avadi, (January, 1955), Delhi: National Printing 
Works, p. b. 

■*. A fcinrliil plea Hi this fflWl w.is made- by Shri Khandubhai Desai, (ilirii) Minister for ]«nboiir, and Mr. 
IVrey knijihi «»r dje Ihilisli 'IVadc^s I’liinn C’.«ngn’s.s in their addresses t*> the Plenary Session of the three-day 
session of ilic S(;miiiar on Wfukcrs* Fduratioi), convened by the Government of India in Marcli, 1957. 





ftVcry day international intercourse, so in the field of industrial relations we have been more 
<;oncerned with slressinj^ the areas and roots of conflict than in discovering the factors which 
have radiital(Ml the drvclopni(*nt of good relationships. It has been a realization of this 
principle wiiicli has prompted the Pianning (Joniniission to state:* 

“In an industrial civilization work stoppages receive an undue share of puhlicity^ 
nutt;nif\ ing the popular impression of industrial unrest. To counter-act the 
results of sm h publicity it is necessary' to undertake studies in factors which 
have made i'ar industrial harmony in cslablishments with a long tradition of peace¬ 
ful working." 

'I'he jnesciil study is cliiccled towards understanding the relatively peaceful and progres¬ 
sive relations which pu cail in the Indian Aluminium Works at Bclur, near Clalcutla. It is 
ill line with llu' cxprcssi-d interests of the Planning Ckmimissiori, the best traditions of in¬ 
dustrial relations rcseareh, and our own conception of the useful role that could be played by 
Indian academic instiliitions in this Jicld. Our achievements will necessarily' be limited,- 
bill we an* <oiu'inecd this <-ndeavoui is in the right direction. Our objective is to add 
to the nieagie slock icsearcli literature available on Indian industrial relations. This 
will he licipful noi onl\ to the training iiistilulions and the practitioners in the field, but also 
ill indicaliiig tlie liiies of further fruitiiil enquiry. Its significance cannot be underrated as 
most academic inslnirlion is still liased on foreign literature and foreign experience. Its 
import an re, ah^ng with other studies eompleurd c>r in progress, in contributing to the develop¬ 
ment f>t'soinicl public opinion also cannot be gaiiLsaid. 

3 . Scope of Study 

'I he sintly is devoted to an analysis of labour-management rcrlations at a factory neat’ 
C..alcutia. '■'l.a.hom-Manai'emeiu’' il lations is somewhat of an omnibus term, and it might 
be well to delimit its aj)plic<ilion li>r the purposes of this study. 

Ill (his stiffly, the primar) enipliasis is on understanding tfmn/f-managemcnt relations. 
It is this eollceiiN'c relationship tliat is the liiciis of the study. While naturally wc are interested 
ill related as|v i (s of enijiloyineiii ]v»Iicy, such as service conditions, managerial communica¬ 
tions jioliey, inter-personal relations and nllitiides, the working ofincentive schemes or the human 
relations asjM'cis of (he ii mil iple shift system, it must still be reiterated—inline with the em- 
Ijliasis of this study • that mv sepaiali' study is made or even attempted of any of these .specific 
issues. What, then, is this study ^ 

Jh ielK . it is ail atti nipt to understand the union and the Management as institutions, 
llicir approaches ;uul attitudes towards one another, and the resulting interaction. In this 
List resjieet, we are less conceriu.d with a descriptive recapitulation of various specific 
positions taken by either jiarty or the details of the selllernent arrived at, than with being able 


((fOVtM'iiiiii.'iil III' Iiitlia, Am'om*/ /'Vi'v; Ittir PItw. New IWhi, !*• 574 * 

-\\V use llie li nil essiinh ” :ttl\ isc <(l> lirc'uii.SC. as we have incliralec! in an artick-explaining thr approach 
lo this n‘se;»reli proieri: “liki' :ili pioneers we have to rhait our coum* in the absenreofcierinitegiijclrpostii 
to rely on. 'file irlej of resean h iiself, and ihe place of tlie rrsrarchcr. are not yet well established. Tlifre 
has niit yei devel.ipcd sueli a body of iiidiisfrial relations studies ihat we inav state with responsibility that 
a .speeilieil ]ii:irlire is entiiely new or winks better in one ]ilarr than another: somrtimi^ we rannni make 
even cleiun.tai y iiidt»e':»c-iiLs ahuiit earnings in one faciorx' as eompaied lo aiioiher beranse of the inade- 

rpiai y nf siatisilVs anrl the eoi rugaUil str.iclure of wayres.Kven as all this suggests the limita- 

lions I »r inilial en- leav uirs or of any single cn(!e.*n iuir, it undersrnres ihe neeessity of starting now.** Sub- 
l/iaii Kaiiiiappan. '‘liuhi.siji:il Relations Researeh in India: An Kinprieai Approach,’* Jnduxtmt Relations 
(ClalciiUa) Nol. IX, No. .1, July-August 1957, p. 148. 
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to generalize on a firm basis about the quality of the relationship. As indicated in an carliei 
article describing the scope of the; research project: 

“Ideally, we seek to discover not merely the facts of the relationship but its essential 
quality, that is, to establish hypotheses that would give coherence to the facts 
that we observe. It is not enough merely to indicate the signing of an agreement, 
but it is necessary to be able to appreciate the factors that have compelled this 
agreement to be concluded and enable its vialnlity and observance. We should 
know under what circumstances, and within what scope, the machinery of joint 
eousullalion functions well, especially in resjjccl of such c:ouiplicated issues as job 
evaluation, fixing of standards, production, and persouiicrl j>olicy. Most important 
of all is an appreciation of th<; character of union-management relations over and 
beyond the area of collective bargaining—in their attitudes towards one another, 
in the respect accorded in rac:h other’s goals, and liiially, in the degree to which 
necessary information is shared and rc:il participation is made pr>ssible in the 
development of policy and action concrerning the job.’'* 

4 * In terms of meth<»d 

Our approach to the project was as follows. At the early stages a c:onibination of field 
interviews and a perusal of tlie relevant literature—foreign and Indian—on the development 
of labour-management relations helped us to focus attention the ramifications of the subject- 
matter at hand, as well as to obtain indication oi'how far we might expect to go in this spc'cific. 
research environment.^ As it had be<;n a condition of the Government of India’s grant to 
our study that we ought to conduct the entire rcsearcJi in co-operation with the union and 
management olflciaLs (which, in fact, we would in any case have considered decisive in our 
choice of the project), w<; proceeded by keeping the union and iriariagemcnt oflicials fully 
informed from the earliest stag(\s. 

With a tentative outline as a starting point, wc proceeded on a regular study of the 
labour management relations in Bcliir. To develop a sound understanditig ol‘ the situation, 
we relied primarily on three sources; extensive reading of relevant inatcriai concerning 
labour-management relations at the Works, select interviews w^iih key informants along pat¬ 
terns of cnquiiy and questions previously settled on, but sufliciently flexible to take care of 
variations in individual (or, in rare cases, group) resjjonses, and for modifications as our 
enquiry progressed, and finally, observations on the spot. 

Regarding the first, material specifically dealing with BeJur to which we were given access, 
included:^ Standing Orders, the Indian Aluminium Bulletin (published by the Management), 

ISubbiah Kanriappan, o/t. cU., pp. 147-148. 

21t is not intended lo give an extensive list of all the books and prricKlirals ronsiillcd. Sperific mention 
must, hmvewr, be made, of the notable series of Case Studies of Industrial Peace sponsored by the National 
Planning Association in ilie United States iCmises of Industrial Peace undn Collective Bargainin»^ Washington' 
National Planning Association, No. i—14, 1948- 1953), and Charles .A. Myerrs and John G. Turnbull, Research 
on Lahor-Management Relations, New York: Coiiiinittee 011 T.abor Market Research of the Social Srience 
Research Council, 1949, mostly a discussion on the appiopriate methodology. The Indian Labour Bureau 
Study (Government of India, Union-Management Co-operation at the Tata iron and Steel Company, Simla : Indian 
l.abour Bureau 1957) was ntil published when we began our study, but a copy of the outline had been given 
to us for perusal. * Wc are virry appreciative of this courtesy extended to us by the officials of the Indian 
Labour Bureau. The Tala Study was, however, gone through very cartTfully immediately after its release in 
August 1957. 

SAccess was also had to the following two studies: B. M. Chakravrrty, A study of the Personnel Diinswu 
if Indian Aluminium Company Limited, (Relur Works, Iftwtnh,) unpublished project report submitted to 
the IVlhi School nf Sori.'il Work, University of Delhi, 1938; and Dharam Vir Singli A des- 
descriptive analytical Stuify of Personnel Prarlire\ and Industrial Relations in Indian Aluminium Company Limited 
(Relur llVirXi, t/oirmh). iiTipiiblished thesis submitted to 'hr Delhi Si Inlol of Social Work, University nf 
Delhi, i 9 r» 7 - ' ^ 
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lilt* Union journal, texts of ihr first and sccinnl ai'n:**iiicnis in 19=^1 and 195^, unimj-rnanagr 
riirnt correspondence covrrinj^ years sinc i- 1932, the union conslitiition, annual retuins of'tlir 
union under the Trade l.)nion Act, 1926, minutes of the meetings (if'the J'oltrnviiig eornniiltees 
(Joitit Personnel Relations CoiTiinitlee, Joint Ji>b lilvaliiation (Joniniitlec, Joint Canteen 
Committee, and Joint Producli«in Committee), monthly and annual personnel reports, and 
finally aeeess to certain papers on a confidential basis, 'riie relevant statistical infbrination 
dealing with employment, wage and bonus payments, absenlcreism and tiirni>ver rales, and 
labour deployment, were rnadi; available without any dilTicultics. Sometimes, a certain 
amount of diflirulty was experienced in getting data that would answer the specific meeds 
of research in the form w'e wanted them and getting requisite documentary information with 
the least delay. 

Interviews were scheduled jaincipally with the “key informants” from the union as well 
as the management side, at the works, as wtrll as ib.e heiid ofliee and with visiting maiiagtrrial 
personnel temporarily seconded to Ik'liir. 'Flie interview's thcrinselves did not follow a fixed 
pattern, but were continually guided by a previously determined series of broad arcats that w'c 
wished to explore w'ilh each person.* An attempt was made, not necessarily f)n a systematic 
basis, to obtain parallel factual informal ion pertaining ia the industry in the rest of the Cal¬ 
cutta area by informal discussions w'ith j)ersonnel oflicers and engineers outside the Bf;lur 
managerial circle, but this w'as a .soinew'hat restricted cdforl due mainly to limitations of time. 
On the union side, an important interview outside the w'orks c:oncerncd the President of the 
Union, who was xilso the titular head of several other unions. .A diflirulty in the progre.ss of 
our stud> concerned the availability olThe key informants for interview and at times finding 
a scheduled place 1.0 conduct i!u* interview. 

Of necessity our informants were ]K‘rsons weighed \/ith heavy responsibilities. Nearly 
all of them were full-time employees in the* Works, and wiicthcr in the union or in the Manage¬ 
ment, had many oilier pri^ssing calls on their lime, 'lliis consisted not only of production 
work, but attending to som*' aspect or othej- of a joint study, a grievance, union administrative 
procedures for negotiations and linally an understandable amount of lime to relax from tlie 
wearisome dexiiand.s of official responsibility. For our part, having made it clear tliat \vc 
wished to disturb their normal routine least, w'e availed ourselves of w'halever free time they 
had for purposes of our interview'. 

Sonic discussion of the |)hysical limitations is perhaps appropriate. Belur is located 
at some distance from Calcutta, and it wjis not possible fl>r us to secure suitable resi¬ 
dential or ollice acconimodation at Belur itself to make that our headquarters. Neither 
the management, nor tht* union, had much available space, and we had, therefore, to be 
satisfied with a desk and a part of an office allottcrd to us by Management. 'I'he Union leaders 
generously understood and approved the arrangment. Howwer a certain amount of difliculty 
persisted during interviews liccause of the presence of others in tin: office room a part of which 
was allotted to us, and because no other oOice space remained vacant at the moment. At 
times, we went to the union office itself (w'iiich w'as a gCMid lifiecn minutes walk and, therefore, 

*A good 9tatc;inenl of the method ia found in, MaroAdelard 'rnniiblay, “The Key Informant Technique: A 

Nonethnographic Application. ^*Am^icafr yl/ithrofioiogisi, Vol. 59, No. 4, August, 1957 pp. 6UB-701.** “_It 

is structured in the sense that the interviewer iias a framewurk of questions in mind... .I'he technique is 
flexible in that the informant is allowed considerable leeway in... .his answers and the manner of presen¬ 
tation.” 

“The technique is self-developing, since the researcher ran refine his interviewing method during the course 
of a session, or through repeated contacts, as the amount of knowlcxlge al>uiit the problem increases and as 
the ability of the informant is fully rcx-caled..., “ 
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too lime consuming during working hours), or liic canlcen, tlic visitors' r(K»in, the adult educa¬ 
tion room, the library and so on. This was an especial diilicuhy and iiiconvc-nicncc conlrontiiig 
the union officials and we are exceedingly grateful that they put up graciously with such im¬ 
positions from us. 

Our observations on the spot were guided by a desire primarily to appreciate what we 
might call the tone of the relationship. Tliese obscrrvatioiis were of various kinds; of workers 
in action, a jcjint study in process, an informal exchange oJ'views of representatives of manage¬ 
ment and union in caucus, or a more formal union-inanagcnicnt negotiating sc'ssion, the 
role of the union ofliccr in the status system of the plant, his relations with members and counter¬ 
part in the management, especially as could l.>c gathered during iIumi* informal iiioineiUs, 
and in fact every type of inridetit or relationship tlial would throw light not only on 
the specific items in the collective bargaining contract, but even more!, on its essential 
quality. 


Throughout the research project, we avoided the more formalized tec hnique's i.-niploycd 
in social research. No questionnaires, sclurdulcs or fix<*d inteivicrw qiiestic^ns were adoptc^d. 
This was due to a variety of reasons. Firstly, the tcrnilory \vr. wen e exploring was in research 
terms virgin soil, and it did not seem clear what were the precise Cjnest.ions for which w r. wanted 
specific answers, or what were the hypotheses for which we sought confirmation. > 
Secondly, most of those constituting llie .subject matter of the study, and on whose co-operation 
this study depended, had not been subject to this type of intensivi- proliing oJ’ motivations, 
attitudes and aspirations. It seemed, therefore, j>re.ferable that we should proceed slowly 
and establish individual rapjjort before trying to obtain the type of standard inlbrination 
and responses we would hope to obtain by the use of the more formalized techniques. Finally, 
despite the great progress made in other countries, it has not yet seemed clear, to what extent 
and to what depth, we might utilize the survey techniques in lalxnir-management relations in 
particular areas.^ 


5. Acknawledgemcnts 

It would be appropriate at this stage to extend our indebtedness to the numerous persons 
who liavc given generously of their time and experience so as to make this study possible. In 
particular, the union and management at Belur and the oflicJals conccriK-d at the Head 
Office deserve our grateful regards. A research project of the type we had nndcriaken is not 
exactly a common occurrence in our country and we might w'eil have estranged many of the 
respondents with our eagerness for details and insistence on explanations of what must surely 
have been obvious to them had not Ixjtli the union and the management made it dear from the 
beginning that they welcomed the study. In addition, wc were allowed by both the manage¬ 
ment and the union to issue a statement through their journals of the* purpose of our visit 
and to state spcdfically that both the union and the Management were cooperating with us. 
On behalf of the researchers, we can only add that this statement was cxjmpletdy vindicated 
by our subsequent experience. 


IThr very considerable prior work and the isolation of hypotheses, that are ijrerequisites to the efiTective 
utilisation of these techniques is well-illustrated in a recent article by some of the leadcfs in the sorioloirv 
psychology group (Milton Dcrbcr, W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner. “Uniformities and DifTerrcnr^ 
in Local Union-Management Relationship/* Industrial and I^our Relations Review, Vol. II: No 1 
October 1957, pp. 5 ^ 70 * They begin the article, however, by stating tliat very little progress lias 
made in some of the preliminary work that is necessary. ^ 

2 Cf. for instance, the very illuminating article by Milton Derber, "Research in Union-Manaiw™,,.. 
Relations: Past and Future”, in Industrial Relations Research Association, Pnettdings of the 

M«/i.|^(at aeveland, Ohio. December a8 and 39, 1956), Wisconrin, 1957, pp/4a~3o^ 4 Jp! 
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CHAPTER If 


r.ACKGROUND TO TlfE COLLECTIVE 
UARGAlNfNG RELATIONSHIP AT 
THE INDIAN ALUMINIl^M 
WORKS, BELUR 


]. The Company and its economic positionJ 

The Indian Aluminium Company l.tcl. 
(Indaliiro), tame into being as a public 
limited company in 1944, having been con¬ 
verted fioni the |)rivatc limited company 
formed in 1938 by British and Canadian 
interests. Until 1956, the authorised sliare 
capital of Indaluco was Rs. 2 crorcs of which 
Indian nationals held 30 per cent, the rest 
being in the hands of the Canadian ^'om- 
pany (which had bought out the British 
interest). In 1956, to help finance tlu^ 
expansion jirogramrac, the authorised sliare 
c:apital was increased to Rs. 6 crores. 'Fhe 
Canadian Company, Aluiiiiniuui Limited, 
subscribed to 50 per cent of the new capital 
issues, and further agreed to a loan of one 
million Canadian dollars.^ 

Aluminium Limited is a holding com¬ 
pany with many subsidiaries throughout the 
world. It provides the Indian company not 
only with finances, but also with technical 
advice and training. However, there has 
been generally less than a handful of 
foreigners on the permanent staff, and a 
majority of Indaluco’s directors have been 
Indian nationals. It has also been the prac¬ 
tice to encourage considerable autonomy 
both with respect to Indaluco as a whole 
and further to the several plants. Today, 
the Managing Director and certain key 


i»ni(t‘TS of ilu‘ Ind.'ilucf) arc foreign citizens; 
i)iu (he Personnel Manager :u: the Head 
Ollicc. I he < hief <oonlinaiing authority for 
all aspects of peisoiinel poliev, and the 
Works Managers, the chief .spokesman of the 
(ioiiipany at the clifferent operating tentres 
oi the (.:oiiij>ariy, ate all Indian. In fact, in 
the entire operations for all Of India, there 
are only five foreign titizens, and three of 
them ate c‘mj>Ioyed as technical experts. 

liidaliKo's ]mKlii(;tioii operations hcgaii 
with the opc'iiing of the Beliiv rolling mills 
in IfMl: in 194.3 the Company l)egan produc¬ 
ing alimtinium ingot from impoited altnnina 
at its rednc'iion works at Alupurain, Kerala. 
Since 1948 , it lias prodticed its own ahiiiiina 
at Mini, Biliar, nearijy its bauxite mines. 
Recently added opci';uir>ns are a powder and 
paste plant at Kalwa, Boiriliay and an ex- 
trii.sioii plant at Alupinam. The original 
rea.sons ha such dis|3ersal of production 
operations, which add to the costs of pro¬ 
duct ion bee aii.se of heavy freight charges 
and additional overhead cxpen.scs, were the 
presence in (Udciitta of the largest market 
for rolled products (especially circles for 
aliimiiiitun utensils'), the availability of 
cli€;a]j powcM' at Alupurani, and the iiearne.ss 
to mines of Muri. 

Tlie C'.ompany has been in a nearly cons¬ 
tant state c»f expanding operations since the 


1 For a brief historical account of the development of the Ck)nipany*s o|)crati()ns in India, see Indian Aluminium Company 
Limited, Director's Report for thenar ended 30th September, 1950, Calcutta; also Ciovernnient of India, Ministi-y of Com¬ 
merce and Industry: Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the Continuance of protection tn the Abmiiniutn Industry, Dcrlhi, fiovern * 

nient of India Rress, 1951, p. 15. 

2 Indian Aluminium CSompany Ltd., Annual Report^ 1956: also .speech detiveird by the Chairman, Mr. K. C, Maliindra, 
April 27, 1957 , P. 3. 



lK'”iiiiiing, niid piiid tin- firsi dividend on 
ordinaiy sliarcs only in 1951 Ibr ihc financial 
year ending Seplcndjer, HJr>(). The current 
expansion pnigramine hx'usses on establish¬ 
ment of a new aluminium reduction works 
at Hirakiid, Orissa, witli an initial capa¬ 
city of 10,000 tons, ca|>ablc of easy expansion 
to 20,000 tons (>l ingot. During the period 
1952—54, the Alu|niram retluction works 
was doubled to 5,000 tons capacity and the 
rolling mills at Uehir was enlarged from 
,S,500 to 7,000 tons annual capacity. The 
Belur works e(|uipmcnt was at the same time 
modernized, and facilities provided enabling 
diversification of products. This diversifi¬ 
cation, uni(|ue to Indaiuco in the Indian 
Aluminium Industry, has been an integral 
as[)ect of vigorous market develojnnent |x}licy 
since the 1952-5S slump warned the ionipany 
of the danger ol over-dependence on the 
{irodnction of circles for the utensil market. 
The fruits of this prlicy were apparent in 
195(), when for the first time flat sheet and 
plate output (almost entirely for transporta¬ 
tion industries) exceeded output of circles. 
However, the long-ternt inicrc'st of Indaiuco 
is more in the production of aluminium in¬ 
got, although at pre.sent it uses all its own 
ingot prcxluclion in the efforts to encourage 
a widening market for aluminium products. 

What is the corapc'titivc {xisition of 
Indaiuco generally, and of Belur works 


more specifically? Apart from ihtr intrinsic 
qualities of aluminium in an industrialized 
economy*, every indication is that Alumi¬ 
nium is an expanding industry in India^, 
and Indaiuco will certainly have a great 
share in the ex]>anded industry in India. 
Further liidaluco‘$ pioneering venture in 
the direction of the mantifactiire of specialis¬ 
ed alloys has rendered its position unique so 
far, without a competitor. 

However, this is not the entire picture. 
The company has one comjjetitor in the 
prcxiuction of ingot aluminium, the (.J.K.) 
Aluminium Coqx^ration of India. The 
(_I.K.) Aluminium Corporation have re¬ 
cently announced their intention of install¬ 
ing plants “for the fabrication of metals into 
industrial pniducts”*. It has also rec:ently 
been announced that Birlas will establish a 
2!i crorc aluminium plant with a capacity of 
20 to 25,000 tons per year*, and that two 
aluminium plants will also be established in 
the public sector. The details of their pro¬ 
duction i)rogrammc have not yet been 
publicly indicated, but it seems likely that 
they will also enter the field for at least the 
manufacture of aluminium for industrial use 
instead of dejiending exclusively on the 
utensils market. 

The Company, however, faces a stiffer 
market in respect of the circles and common 
alloy sheets manufactunxl at the rolling 


lAliiminiutn is otic of the better metals for a modem industrialised economy, and has expa^ed in production tn recent 
yean, perhaps more than any oihrr iiou-ftTrous meta. Its special qualities are Ughtness, high themal and electricu 
rondurtivity, and resistance tu corrusion. It forms high strength light alloys and is also a go^ rcnecUir of light and 
heat. Though especially known for the aircraft industry, aluminium and its alloys have hcen increasingly used also ^ for 
domestic utensils, railways and motor cars, storage receptacles, conductors, cables, electrical instrument parts, insuladori, 
paints, foil, prefabricated houses and machinery. It can eom|>ete with and replace cc^per in resj^ct of cables, lead in 
respect of foil and cable sheathings and steel in various structural uses (W. Alexander Aod A. btreet, MttMS in 
Servke Afa/i, Middlesex, Penguin Books Ltd., 1954 (rev. ed,), p. 217, ch. 14 and also Htpoft of Uie Indtan Tanff 
Board, fit, 1951, p. 7. 

2This is mainly because of India's virry extensive reserves of bauxite deposits. The (Rtpart of the Indian Tariff Board, 

1951, p. 8. indicated this to be about 60 million tons of which ao million arc good bauxite; however, me Plai^ng &m- 
niission has estimated 250 million tons of Bauxite reserves, of which ^ 35 million arc high gTMc: wdriw TearPlany Delhi, 
1953, p, 400); for details of expansion during the second plan period, sec: Government of India, Planning Commissim, 
Frogramnies of Industrial Development 1956-^1. t>elhi. Government of India Press, pp. 28-33, Second Five Tear Plan 
(1956), PP-a93-5- . ^ 

^Speech of the Chairman of the Aluminium Corporation, Mr. Lakshmipat Singhania for the year ending March I957' 
as reportctl in Statesman, (^tober 18, 1957- This is perhaps in addition to existing capacity, 

^Statesman, October 18, 1957, under caption “U- P. to have Two New' Industries”, 
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OtK'ratioiis in Ikiiir. The (]ov[M>i:ition'.s cost 
of prcKluction in respcr.t of cojnnmn alloy 
siteets and circles may l>e aciiinlly lower ihaii 
that of the Ck>mpany. Here certainly is i>ne 
imjxirtant area of concern lor even now the 
sale of these products constitutes a sif^nificani 
percentage of total sales. 'I'liere arc also a 
number of smaller cotnpetitors several 
medium>sized rolling mills, plus a large 
number of small rollers, interested mainly 
in the maniifoctiire of circles and depend¬ 
ing mostly on scrap metal. 

I'inally, it iiiust also he indicated that 
the Ck>mpany's c.om}>ctitive position as 
pioneer in pixxluctkm of ahuiiiniuui has 
been further bolstered hy its relative insula¬ 
tion from foreign competition. Three 
successive grants of tariff protection in 194{), 
1951 and 1955, have contributed to this. 
From May 15th, 1949 a protcrctive dtity-CMm- 
siibsidy scheme came into operation. The 
rates of subsidy and import duty (ad valorem 

per cent and specific as indicated below) 
calculated at rupees |}er ton were as 
follows*. 


.SUBSIDY IMPORT DU I V 



Shcela and 


Slireti and 



Circles 

Ingots 

Circle's 

Ingots 

i^ 9-50 

330 

900 

121 

328 

J 950-51 

230 

825 

46 

237 

195 J -52 

130 

750 

Nil 

146 


Following the report of the Tariff Board 
in 1951, the Government of India: 


(») di.scontinued the additional s|H>ci- 
hc duties; 

(it) disc:ontiniicd subsidy to Company 
from 15t.h May. 1950. 

This scheme of protection was extended 
annually up to the end of Decemlter 1955, 


when the Indian I'arifl' Commission was 
asked to examine the question of ilie conti- 
imaiue of Froieciion to the .Muminium 
Industry. Following its re}Kiri, protection 
was extended lor a periofi of three years. 

To sum up. the (4)mpauy enjoys a giNxI 
compctilive ]K)sition in the market hut this 
is by no means an assured market, as the 
company's market is in the future than in 
the pre.scni. Firstly, aluminium ns a metal 
has to compete with other better known and 
more established metals, like steel and 
common nonfenous metals. Furthei, Indian 
Aluminium production cost is relatively high 
and the cost of |)voductiou of steel relatively 
low, coinpaieil to worhl (osts. Again, despite 
protection, the aluminium industry has faced 
the competition of im)>orted pr<Hes.scd pro¬ 
ducts. A.S late as .\pril 1955 . the Chairman 
of the Imlian Aluminium Company Ltd., 
drew attention to im|M>ried aluminium sheets 
and circles whit h were being oifered in India 
at prices which bore little lelation to the 
level of price's in their ve.spective home 
markets, and were below prices in India. 
Fraditiunally, the industry has depended on 
the. utensils industry, but this has been an 
uncertain market especially in view of the 
incTcasing {xtpularity of staitdess steel. 
Finally, the C.oinpaiiy is still dependent on 
a few est:ibli.shed customers, and does tuu 
yet have a geueraJiml market for wliich to 
produce. Piaciically all of its sheet and 
plate prtxluction is purcha.sed by State and 
Camtral Coveriimcnts for train coaches and 
motor bus bexUes, and akso .some by (piasi- 
(hiverninent corporations like the .Sintlri or 
Hindustan Steel. The largest buyer of 
Ueltir's circles is Jeewaiilal, Ltd., a leading 
manufacturer of utensils, who is taking the 
bulk of llic moulhiy prcKluction of circles; 
there is also at piesetit one other latgc buyer. 


*** bjitia, larifl C^miniMrion, Rtpot! an the CoHlbaumcf oj Pialretion la tlif Atuminium Imlmltt {Bomber 1955', 
iMni; Cioverntnrm Prwis, iqjfi. It <11111x111 tjr iiniccl, however, that tlie ('.oi'iJoraiioii rwirril h siilmanlially liij*lier rale 
oT subsidy on its rircles anil slieels. 
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Largely because of this, ibe Uelur |jlant pro- 
(liices almost entirely against s|Krili(; orders. 

It is clear, tlicrelore. (liar niiliongb the 
Company has the advantages of a pioneer 
in an exiranding industry, it will have to be 
alert if it is to retain its pre-eminent frosition 
as of today. It will have to innovate in 
many new directions in the product inarkei. 
keep up a high level fd (juality in its munn- 
lactiires, redutre prites (especially against 
llie inevitable witli<lrawal of prol<H:ti<»n), 
and cx|>aiui the maiket so it can embark on 
a programme of prudnetion that would 
involve a iuller and steadier utilisaii<in of 
even existing capacity. 

We have to ket;p this economic, back¬ 
ground, and challenge, in mind in onr efforts 
to understand tin; development of labonr- 
managetnent relations at the Indian Alnnii- 
niniu Works at llclnr. 

2. The Management of the Indian 

Aluminium Works, Bclur: 

The Indian .\liimiirnmi W^nk.s, Jleliir, 
is an operating branch «>f tlic Indian Altiini- 
niuin (.kimi»any, Liiiiiled, C<alcntta. Employ¬ 
ing around 1,500 today, it is in the charge 
of a Works Manager. Us mannfacinring 
operations ate now contcrtied principally 
with the inannfatame of common alloy 
sheets and circles and intritralc alloy sheets 
aticl plates and slugs for extrusion. The 
net:cs.sary metal ingots arc obtained either 
lr<»m the W^>rks at ,\lwaye in Kerala, or by 
im^xrriation. 

There is consideral)Ie dcccntrali.sation in 
the rclaltonsbip liclwccn the Company and 
the "Works. The latter has the priniaiy 
responsibility and authority in |>eisonnel and 
labour relations matters. I'hc actual bar¬ 
gaining relationship is developed auto¬ 
nomously by the AVoiks Manager through 
whom llie advice atid counsel of the head 
ollkc is channelled. Appeals do lake place 


to the liead office, in the case of major 
<x:<»nomic . demands or when the Union 
wishes to appeal against the Works 
Manager’s decision. However, tltcse occa¬ 
sions arc few and far between and arc 
generally discouraged by the Company. As 
one lop official indicated 

"I am not really concerned with what 
wage rates or bonus they pay. 1 
am concerned with reducing the 
cfMt per unit of production. As 
for overall philosopliy, I certainly 
want to see it implemented, but 
our ptdicy is to encourage full 
IcMral autonomy and initiative. 
Wc do not encourage the Union 
to appeal directly to us.” 

It is c.Iear that this is not an empty stale- 
iiieni, but a ])olicy eon.sciou.sly encouraged 
in the entire operations of the company. 
I'luis a high official of the comj^any (refer- 
ing to the highest rank of managements in 
India and Canada), expressed his wonder 
ment and appreciation in the following 
words: 

“They do not mind if wc make iiiLs- 
takes. They tell us 'you will 
learn only from mistakes T ” 

At Rleiir, the negotiations, the signing of 
the agreement and the adjustments of 
luimeroiis conflicts, are all done by the 
IVorks Union and the Works Manager, the 
latter representing for all practical purposes 
the voice of the management. Perhaps an 
adequate test of the reality of delegation and 
local autonomy is the reaction of the Union 
Leaders to bargaining at the local level. 
Apparent satisffiction was expressed during 
interviews witli such bargaining, and it was 
also noted that appeals to the head office have 
been on the decline. The Works Manager, 
describing the present situation, indicated 

“here, there is full trust and responsi¬ 
bility. lliey do not give any 
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directives, etc. They do not 
Ijelievc in it. Every Works is left 
to the care of the local man. That 
has been a big o|>poniinity, that 
is a very big iactor. Otherwise 
notiiing coidd have been done. 

If you ask advice, they will give it. 
But they say it is your responsi¬ 
bility, it is your baby. You are 
given an opportunity to prove 
yourself. The assutnpiion is that 
a local man knows best.** 

Howexer, there arc clearly defined limits 
to the aiitonoiiiy of the Works, stemming 
not only from the philosophy of top manage- 
merit but also from the character of the 
operations itself. The overall financial, pro¬ 
duction and sales ]K)licies are. for instance, 
primarily matters for the Head OHice. riie 
inflow of metal, the position of orders, the 
structure of costs and the pricing policy, and 
the transfer of personnel on the hc^ad office 
pay roll constitute, for instance, areas where 
ilui concept of nianagcmient*s prerogative 
prevails. These are largely outside the scope 
of authority of works management, and 
conse(|uently outside the scope of c:ollective 
bargaining. The physical relationship setting 
these limits is probably best undcrsloocl if 
it is realised that the raxv material for rolling 
is obtained either by importation of ingots 
or by mining Bauxite at L.ohardanga (Bihar) 
which is made into Alumina at the Muri 
Works in Bihar, reduced and cast at Alu- 
piiram in Kerala into ingots, and finally 
rolled at Belur. The actual cost of prcxluc- 
tion and the profitability of the enterprise, 
is a composite not only c^f all these opera¬ 
tions but also of die Extrusion plant at 
Alupiiram, a powder and paste plant at 
Kahva anci the working of the Head Office. 
It is easy to sec the limits of the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Belur works management in this 
physical relationship. It is also apparent 
that an important consideration governing 


Works Management at lielur imisi. induder 
the ellicicriicy of ihc Works, which will her 
an iniportant factor in determining ilie over¬ 
all decisions ivgaidiiig the eNi)a)»si(»n of 
Belur Woiks. 

l iirilicT. the company has in ic'ieiii years 
taken the lead in lonniilating a c lear cut 
labour relations and personnc ‘1 policy. A 
high level personnel manager, with teal in¬ 
sight into the minds of those leading the 
union movemeiu and awarenc^ss of the |»ro 
cess of govermnent rcgtilation of lahoiii 
mattc*r.s, is arii\ely as.sc)ciated in the formula- 
lion of labour policy at the higliest Ic'vels of 
management. I’his jxilicy is cominunicaied 
to the Works Manager and PiMsonnel Sii|)er 
intendent of the Works. A unified approac li 
is promoted by periodic conlerc-nces of 
the key officials of the different Works as 
well as hy the constant availability, in an ad¬ 
visory cajiacity, of the P(‘rsonnel Managcrr. 
Ill recent years, the Personnel Manager also 
freely participates in discussions of local 
inaiiagement with the union as for instance 
in relation to the 1951 ) Agreeimiit. While 
this has implied a certain cl(*grc‘e of ceiiirali- 
.saiioii, the works manager is the top manage- 
nieni man for all practical purposes. .As 
noted earlier, conscious delegation of res|>on- 
sibility and the fullest re.s|>c‘c:i for local 
autoiiomy have enabled the Works Manage¬ 
ment to negotiate freely to constructive pur¬ 
pose. The change is perhaps best illustratc'd 
in the following remarks made by a senior 
xvorks manageinent official : 

“In the early days, for instance, when 
we signed the agreement in I 9 /JI, 
there was no tinifcmn company 
policy. The policy xvas framed 
by the? Works Manager depend¬ 
ing on lcK:al conditions and the 
Managing I)ircc:tor\s approval 
was (ibtained on im{iortant 
matters. The responsibility lor 
making decisions and taking 
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action always rested with the 
Works. Now also it is decen¬ 
tralised rcs]K)nsil)iliiy, but there 
is a company policy and centralis¬ 
ed control.’' 

However, the Works Manager's full autho¬ 
rity on all routine niatiers remains unim¬ 
paired. He is also the main speaker in 
the actual negotiations. 

3. The Union : 

riiere are reiiain distinct <haracteristics 
about the llnicm, originally lormed in 1941- 
4.5, which should be noted in any undenstand- 
ing of collective bargaining relations at 
Belur. 

1. I'he I'nion embraces only the em- 

polyees of the Works. Tlu‘ printri- 
pal (oncern of the union oflicials 
is centered exclusively on the 
affairs of the Btdur works union. 
'J'he only exception is the presi¬ 
dent wlio is an “outsider” whose 
Ic'adership overlaps into the atfairs 
of several other Unionsk 

2. The union s active leadership is 

eomposerd of the rank and file of 
cm])l(j)CH*s. 

It does not appear that the Presi¬ 
dent is \cry actively asscjciated 
with the administration of the 
union-. He is available for con- 
siiliation and advice; and is 
generally consulted on major 
issues especially when legal advice 
or the greater j^ull of an influen¬ 
tial political leader is deemed 
necessary. However, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes and day-today 
dealings with the employc?r, the 
union is run and has jierhaps 


always been run by the employees 
only. It is from amongst them 
that the joint secretary, the vice- 
president, the treasurer and the 
rncnnbers of the executive c:om- 
mittee are elected every year. 
The j>rcsidenl appears only 
rarely, usually at the final stage 
of a major contract settlement, 
primarily to assure for himsedf 
and for the meiiihcMs that the 
terms are .satisfac tory. 

3. The union is not afliliaiecl to any 
of the leading trade iiiiicjii federa¬ 
tions, I.N.T.IT.C:., A.I.T.IJ.C., 
H.M.S. or U.r.U.C. 

1 he union as a whole has kept 
itself aloof from outside politic:aI 
movements or even union move¬ 
ments with a wider iiitcTcst or 
range of activity. So far as can 
be ascertained, the unmn lias not 
raised any major clcMiiand outside 
the jiirisdiclioii of the iiianage- 
ment, nor has it participated in 
any movement for a general strike 
in the past ten years \ Certain 
individual members of the union 
have, understaiulahly enough, 
their own political preferences or 
ideological affinities. It is clear, 
licnvever, that tiie union's non- 
political character has not so far 
been impaired. 

Recently an All India Alumi¬ 
nium Employees’ Federaticm was 
formed with a view to bringing 
under one fold the employees in 


1 During Ihr first years of the workers’ union, thr Secretary was also an outsider. He was very soon replaced by a worker 
employed in the factory. 

2 Tliis was not so in the earlier years, especially before 1951, when the tradition of collective bargaining was yet to be 
established. 

3 This may well be a Kcord in the turbulent industrial city of (^cutta. A general strike in 1946, over an issue of 
communal rioting in C'alcutla, constitutes the single exception of a general strike in which the Belur Union 
has participated. 
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all the ahitninium iabricatinp; 
plants in India, and this may 
alter the situation in the Fnture^ 
However, as thinp^s stand at pre¬ 
sent the union is concerned 
principally will) the local situa¬ 
tion and is acting as a fully inde¬ 
pendent unit. 

4. Tiie union is fairly strong and 
representai i\ e. I is membership 
figures are today as follows^. 

Year Total iiiriiil)ership 'I'otal iiiiiiibor Total rinjjloy- 
(Workrrsancl stafT) of stalT only inrnt 

1957 943 1471 

As can be seen above, the union 
is today a coiii|)osiie body repre¬ 
senting all tlie employees in the 
Works; the workers and all cleri¬ 
cal .ind supervisoiy stalf includ¬ 
ing foremen I A workers' union 
started in l{)15-4(i and a stafl* 
union started two years later had 
been merged in 1949. Key 
leaders have come from all these 
groups. Supervist^ry personnel 
and staff ])lay a vocal and clfet:* 
tive role in the union's .affairs 
and in negotiations with the 
inanagemcnL It must be added 
that several of these suj>er\a.sory 
leaders of the union have risen 
from the ranks and most of them 
were operators before they were 
promoted. I'iie practice has been 
to apixiint one from tlic group of 


workers and the otiicr from the 
staff to lie the key joint secre¬ 
taries of the union. 

5. It is a slal)lc and democratic union. 
In the 12 years since workers first 
became organised in 
tlierc have been no rival unions. 
'There lias not been any rivalry 
between outsiders who were 
aciive in the earlier stages, among 
the inside union leaders them¬ 
selves, nor l)clween the staff and 
tlie workers, whidi has noi been 
settled peaceably along coustiiu 
tional lines. All < haiiges of union 
leadership haw been constitii 
fionally achievcil. \'ery powerliil 
men, who at one stage or anoilier 
of the Unions history were 
extremely vocal and strong pro¬ 
ponents of the employee point of 
view, have been disphu ed demo¬ 
cratically and continue to l>c 
Union members. But there has 
not been, to oiir knowledge, any 
serious effort or perhajis even in¬ 
tention on the part of the dis- 
gi'iiiuled to ionii rival unions. 
There liave thus been many 
changes in the key |)Ositi(ms of 
union joint secrcMaries, trcfasurers, 
Vice BTcsidciits, and in member¬ 
ship in the exccuiive committee, 
in the key negotiating body and 
in the several joint committees 
constituted to deal with a .speci¬ 
fied range* cjuestions. 


IThc membenihip of this Federation is not available. Certainly, ihe diircrciit aliiniiniuni plants are not organised to 
the same degree. U also appears tliat the Bcliir union is the In^st organi;er*d unit in tin* F<*dcr:»iion and artualtv houses 
the headquarters of the latter. Hut as yet no sustained organizing drive ha.s b»»*n undertakiui on beliall of iJic 
Fi^leration. Further, union odicials interviewed reacted to the Federation with varying degrecs^oi enthuslasiit. 

^See Appendix No. i for statement of Union mcmliership. 

3 Regarding the internal operation of this “mixed” union, the Union claims there is no problem as both groups are fighting 
for the same thing—better conditions. 'Che Union prefers that any dilferences should be seitlrd directly through the 
Union's good offices rather than through the formal grievance procedure. The general fettling amongst top inanageineni 
officials is that there nee*i be no necessary coiiilict bc:twccn sup>erviscjrs’ loyally to tlie Union and u> the Management. 
A discussion amougst dcrpartiiiental heads, it apfiears, revealed about half for and the rest again.st the supervisors joining 
the Union. When the latter was proposed during the negotiations on the second agreement, the Union rejected the sug¬ 
gestion. 
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Lca(hM‘slii|) of the rank and file 
is by iiscli a .su;|) in the direction 
of interna] union dcii)(Kra(7. The 
licinr Icndeisliip is dearly sub¬ 
ject to the f:he(;.ks of ineinhcrship 
as can be seen in tlie eonstitu- 
tional dianges in union leadership 
and also in the diffusion of 
appointments to the several posi¬ 
tions in the union hierarchy, 
wliidi are decided by the aetkni 
of the excdilive coininirtce. 
While not nearly enough is 
kmnvn about ineinhcrship parii- 
(i|>a!ion in union affairs, it is 
ilear that leadership is liy no 
means ahsointe. As earlier indi¬ 
cated. I he much larger executive 
(omniiitee, wliidi is periodi¬ 
cally elcded, is a dieck on top 
leadership and on the key nego- 
tiatin|(> anmiiiilee. On im[)ortaiit 
issues spe*'i(ic sanction is ohtain- 
etl fiom the excentive onumiitee, 
and on (piestioiis of major policy 
like the signing or revision of the 
contraci, the sam tioii of the gcnie- 
ral body is obtained liefore haiub. 
As there is iui absolute power, 
it is rare for any individual to 
take on tlie responsibility of 
negotiation with the management 
and arriving at a seitleiuent. In 
fact, officials still recall with a 
certain amount of awe an occ:a- 
sion when a very militaJit union 
leader was outvoted (he resign¬ 
ed snbsc(|ueiiL]y). As the sole 
union rcjnesentaiive on a 
Meiliods Study ream, he insisted 
on the latter’s findings as ‘*sden- 
tilk: ’ and was not amenable to 
discussion. Since then union 


members fight sliy of participat¬ 
ing singly in any joint study or 
negotiations with the manage¬ 
ment. At first, there was a 
tendency during interview 
sought for by members of the 
research group, for respondents 
from the union to appear in 
gTon|>s, in spite of clear requests 
to the contrary. Indeed, one 
union member, formerly influen¬ 
tial in the affairs of the union, 
said: 

“Hie union is very decentralized. 
Nobody has any absolute 
jjower, not c'von the secretaries. 
The same man is not on many 
committees. Almost all the 
executive memhcMs are given 
different responsibilities. 1 n 
any discussion which takes 
place between the management 
and the union, the member 
feels in.scx'ure about liis posi¬ 
tion. Seldom does one man do 
anything. It is always the 
respotisilniity c^f several meiii' 
bers w'bo constantly discu.ss the 
problem w’ilh other mem¬ 
bers ... In the executive 
mcetitigs always the problems 
Iiave liceii discussed and some 
conclusions have been arrived 
at which become the basis for 
bargaining or discussion with 
the management.” 

4. Other relevant information, concerning 
rlie Works and the labour force: 

(i) The Works is located at Belur, which 
is outside Calcutta proper. It has expanded 
ste<idily since it was first operated in 1941 . 
As late as 1950 it had on its roll only 464 


tW. lor instance-. 


Ihr cumnanv ^geiioral body mreting held on iilh March, 1956 to discuss certain demands placed before 

8“**= Company”/as trandated 
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Workers and I0(> on the .stall. Now it has 
1,471 rej»iilar employees . The hulk of the 
expansion was achieved following the conclu¬ 
sion of the first af^ieemciu in 1951, iinine- 
dialcly after the recession in 1952-195'1-. It 
is still an expanding industry and in this 
expansion there is every possibility that the 
Belur Works will still stand to gain. Hie 
difficult alloys and special commodities made 
at the Beliir Rolling Mills repre.sent pioneer¬ 
ing production endeavours in India. Hie 
Belur management and workers with their 
experience enjoy a unicpie position in this 
respect. 

(ii) Tilt' Labour /'’oor—The workers 
come from neighbouring areas mostly with 
the exception of a significant percentage 
whit h tomes from Bihar and Ori.ssa'. The 
Bengali workers may be mostly treated as 
rural-urban or urban commuters. It has 
al.so been emphasised during interviews 
throughout the research that the labour force 
lierc is more literate and of a higher social 


status group than is tommoni) the case 
amongst worker groups in the aiea^. 

While it has not been jxissihle to deter¬ 
mine how excejriional the liehir labour forte 
i.s, certain impressions based tjii direct obser- 
\alion anti eiicpiiry must be stairtl. All 
indiealioiis < learly jioiiii to a \ery tapable 
labtuir forte, siiditieiitly well vnsetl in the 
;nt of self goveriimeiu. rnriher, siafislits 
supplied by the Works suggest that a high 
percentage of the lahtmr forte falls into the 
skilletl and semi skilled tategoiies. In 1948. 
for instance 209 oin of 101 represenfing the 
total number of workers, anri in 1957, 9(ifi 
out of 1,270 of the total, were in the skill 
ed and semi skilletl t alegories'^. In 1957 out 
of 1,21(> regular employees who had been 
job-evaluated into 11 grades, grades 1 to 3 
comprised only 570 workers^. All these have 
perhaps been resptmsihle to a great extent 
lor the sell-siiflii iency of the employees in 
lcadershL|) and the latter’s active role in re¬ 
solving very tcMiiplex tlay io-day iiulusirial 
lelatioiis iiroblenis. 


t During iiitcrrvif ws, it was poinird cuit liiai ihf total nunilxrr of employees in 1941-42 was not luorr than 3(»o; in tin* niain- 
teiiance dcpai inumi, for example, there were only betwceji thirty or forty, now i here: arc over 150. .Sw .Xppemdix 11 l»)r 
Table of Kinployinemt. 

^See Appendix 111 for Production Statistics. 

^See Appendix IV for region-wise distribution of the labour Force. 

4 It has been explained that this is due to the establishmnii of the Works at a lime when rrsistance in indusiriaj work 
amongst the Bengali population was declining. At any rate, company ofHcials liavr emphasised that they had no didicrulty 
in cany years in recruitment, and did not have to adopt the: more: traditional sardari or Kangnni system. 

Appendix V for statistics uf skill distribution. 

^Figures supplied by the Works Manager by letter dated December 27, 1957. (hadf-s i to 3 are lowe r grades. 
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CHAPTER III 


E VOLIJ TION or COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AT BELUR 
(1941-1957) 


It has been a little (litliiiih to reconstruct 
all the iiiajor features in the clevehijniunit of 
this relationship as we arc faced with a 
certain de»»n*<‘ of <iljsciii'ity about the 
earlier years* . How ever, we may classify the 
history of this relationship into two major 
categories : 

(i) the period iipio tlic end of 1950, 
when there was, in the relation¬ 
ship between tlie management 
and tlie union, considerable dis' 
trust or conflict wliicli was not 
alleviated by any systematic 
eflorts to discover and apply 
iiiuMially acceptable bases of co¬ 
operation; and 

(a) the pericjcl since the end of Hl50, 
beginning especially with the 
iirsL live yt^ar agreement of 1951. 

(haracteri/cd hy a framework of 
mutual co-operation whic:h lias 
been gradnally strengthened. 

1. The Period up to 1950: 

As earlier iiidicaiecl some obscurity 
suiToiinds tlie dcwcdopmetit of a labour 


policy during the early years. It is certain 
that (ondiiions of work were far from sati'^- 
factory as coiiiparc'd to the standards of 
tcxiay, either as they prevail in progressi\c 
Iniiis, or as they aicr enforced by law. As pro- 
ductioii was for war-time purposes, there 
were some restrictions as decreed under 
the faiiKiiis Defence of India Rules. It 
ajipears also that some of the regulations of 
hours werre waived for war-time production 
purposes. Public transpm taiioii was restricted 
and one worker, now in the supervisoiy 
cadre, recalled how he had to walk home laic 
at night a distance of seven miles across 
ilowvah towards an opposite corner of ilic 
great and sprawling metropolis. Wages Averc 
low as is apparent from an upward revision 
offered hy the Cloinpany in response to a 
demand of the workc-rs ai the end of 1917. 
it was suggesied by this tliai, Avith a !•">% 
increase on the total of wages and dearness 
allowance, no worker would be paid less than 
Rs. r»() (sixty) for a normal 25 and 3/4 day 
Avorking inonili-. He would have gained an 
additional niiniinuin of five rupees per 
montli on production bonus^. Perhaps this 


rriiis is dm: It) various rrasons. Firsi. ihrn* arr r<*w icxiav in Uip rnanagrrial pisitions who also served in Uiis company 
at the iiuoptinn oI‘ its priKluction prograiiiiiic. Most of those active have left for Canatla or some other foreign country. 
The one or two who arc still actively associated with the company <lid not hilndlo any personnel responsbililies, bnt have 
hcifKtd us tti lh<‘ best of their iiieiiiory. Secondly, we were confrontcxl with the problem of a lapse of memory in respect 
of infiirmalion obiainr-d from amongst the few woiImts who have bec^ii employees of the AVorks from the hrginning. 
i'inally. as sonic of llie data we warned were not readily available, and as it would have requiral the company to turn over 
all its flies for the earlier years, wc did not press the matter in our efftn ts to get documentary iiifornialion. 

2Cf. Appendix V for recent hgiircs of earnings of a sample of employees in the dilferent grades. 

Sla’ltcr from Clonipany to the AVorkrrs’ Union, then known as the Aluminium Production Workers* Union, dated Novem¬ 
ber 127th, ip47; similarly wagra of ilic staff also npp:ar to have bcxrn quite low. A recent issue of the Union journal, 
Jx^ahai, stales: *Tii 19.1(1 the wage of the lalxairers was 5 pice jjrr hour. Tlie ‘■*'^n™™«»dities were high. The 

lalwurri-s thru st.-irted a rrvi*)iilion for an increase in their |)ay... .During the period of > 943/44 ^ 1 ^*^ were also receiv¬ 
ing a meagre pay; Rs. 40/- was ilie basic pay and including ilie U. A. it used to etime to Rs. 64 /8/-. Because of this 
Uiw pay everyone thought of iiiiiling together but none could dare to come forward. Unity was needed, but how to 
get it and who will initiate it was the problem.’* (under caption “Ten Years**, in issue dated July 14th, 195^9 
translated by Mr.B. Ramamani, M. A. student at Xavier l.Abour Relations Institute, Jamshedpur). 



is noi eniircly a fair pitiiiit- as manaRCinent 
did provide certain other benefits : in 1911 a 
Provident Fund Scheme originally only on 
tlie basic wage, was announced; grain sales 
at concession rates were made; and tlic leave 
|.)rovisioiis conformed to the Factories Aci* 
1931, as amended in 1915, and perliaps‘were 
even slightly better. Canteen arrangements 
were agreed to Ijefore they became obliga¬ 
tory by law (under the Factories Act, 1948). 
Ir sliould also be stressed that from the 
beginning some effort was made to adopt 
modern methods of personnel management. 
This was easier because circumstances in the 
early forties were quite different from a fifty 
or a liiindred years ago. The enterprise was 
new, Avilli no tradition of mediac^val maiiagc*- 
nient practices. "I'herc was, for instance, no 
need l(» utilize the sardari systeiii, with some 
of its unfortunate consequences for the dcvc- 
lopmeiu of human industrial relations. 
Wage schedules, wifli some attempt towards 
rationality, were fixed as early as 1945, before 
the enterprise got too big and unwieldy*. 
A production bonus scheme was in.stallcnl in 
1946 October, based on machine-wise stand- 
ards determined by previous performance. 

However, it did not take long for labour 
to react in organized protest. A trade* uniciii 
of the Avorkers only Avas formed in 1914-15. 
on the initiative of tlie employees in the 
Works and the help of some i>rominciit out¬ 
side leaders. Howcv'cr, the organizatioti of 
the new union Avas kept secret for about a 
year until it could be registered. It has becu 
alleged that one of the prominent w^orkers 
Avas disc.harged as a result. There appears to 
have been a strike in 1945, and anotlier in 
1946, folIoAving Avhich provisional recogni¬ 
tion was granted^. Union leaders, Avhen 


asked to explain ihc reasons for the emer¬ 
gence of the union, attribute it generally to 
the highhandedness of the management 
including disciplinary action or discharge 
on the whims of the management, aspira¬ 
tions for Ijctler siandards and a desire to 
unite to defend tlie individual emjiloyee. 

Starting about the end of 1947, the staff 
iinhin was also active Avith a list of demands 
on behalf of its members whic h jiiclndcd 
demands for Puja bonus, grade revision, 
dc'arness allouaiue, holidays, leave, cooked 
food from canteen (at a cheaper rale as there 
appears already to have been a canteen for 
the staff), medical aid, housing. dr(*ss (for the 
lower category stall), ])rovideni fund, pro¬ 
duction )>onns. retirement gratuity, standing 
rules, office sj)ace, rest room, and profit 
bonusThe Weirkers* union also had a list 
cif its own demands Av4)ieh it submitted m 
the Clompany somciiiiie toAvards the end of 
1947. Items at issue iiuhidc'd wagc*s, prodiie 
rion bonus, j>rovident fund, leave, discipli¬ 
nary prcHtcdurt! and eanieen. Contiiiiiing 
differences led nltimaicly to the setth^ment 
of many of these items at the hands of the 
Omnibus Engineering Tribunal a|i]>ointrd 
by the (iovernmcnil 

before we take up developments under 
this regard, it is perhaj^s appropriate to dig¬ 
ress briclly to analyse the managcmient's 
reactions to ilu^ incipient protest movement. 
The etnployce charge of victimization 
against the manageinent has already been 
noted. The director’s report and statement 
of accounts for the year ended 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1945 deplored the ‘*inc:reasing irrespon¬ 
sibility” of the Union (the Workers* Union) 
and “the tendency of factions within such 
Union to resort to dirext action to further 
their own jiarlicular needs and Avithout 


I As rarly as March 194*), a sclirdule cif wage raters, with three rflrctive levels, starting, nonrial and inaxiniuni, was 
announced. See Appemtix No. XIII for brief note on siiccrasivc lx>nus sc/ieinrs. 

2 'rhc bonus system of 194^ mentioned above was also instituted as a consequence. 

3 Demaiul of the Indian Aluminium Belur Works Staff Union, dated 2;ilh Novenibei , 1947. 

4 Scc The Calcutta Gazette Exlraortltnarv^ published by Authority, fiilv ‘t- Regd. no, C 207, for Award 

of Tribunal. 
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rc'.on to the norma) [mx:cs.st*s of collctahi* 
)}ar^ainin{>;.'' lint, as we liave noted, an 
attempt was macte, liowever incifeetive, to 
grapple with tlio lahour problem. Ol espe¬ 
cial interest, in addition to the weliare mea¬ 
sures already indicated, was tlic granting of 
recognition to tlie iinion. It is certain that 
l)y HM7 iiianagenient did answer union 
letters, wliellier from the rvorkers or from 
the stall' side, and even put forth counter 
pro|JosalK to demands siibiiiitted by the union 
side, although from the iwtint of view ol the 
latter they did not go far enough, lla.sically, 
however, the reason for the continuance of 
tetision and misunderstanding was the lack 
of an overall fratnework aceeptetl hy botli 
.sides as gfwerning ibeir relatiotis. .\uthority 
in the works was still largely one-sided. A 
nimiber of ad-hne de« isions favtjiiring 
workers . was taken, hm the.se were not 
entirely satisfa< l<»ry because ait overall set¬ 
tlement was lacking for an orderly processing 
of grievances, routine t»r otherwise. As a 
result there was a recurrent pattern of a 
number of grievances accumulating and, 
.sometimes, ex[)loding in an uncertain 
irianner. 

\t. any ran?, it is clear that the parties’ 
approach to lahour relations had not ycl 
matured. Following the demands in 1947, 
lahour .relations tvorsened. Aii illegal siop- 
pa.ge early in 191K was settled alter the inter¬ 
vention ol the Pre.sident of the union, but 
not before relations had worsened to the 
|)oint where the ixrlice had to be brought in 
on a complaint made by the management. 
About this time the Works ('ommittee had 
been constituted. Although this was by| 
eleition. their Wtis no contest as only the 
re(|iiisit(; niiiniK-r of canclidates came for¬ 
ward. In May, following a dispute 

over reiruitnicnl, the inanageinent adjourned 
the works onninitlee indefinitely owing to 
its “iinc’u operative attitude !” The Standing 
Orders, proiniilgated on May 2fuh, 1948,* 
did little to alter the picture as it was issued 

^See Appendix No. Vll. 
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unilaterally, subject to the provisions of Iaw\ 
Matters wctc allowed to drift and the settle¬ 
ment, tliert'fore. of many outstanding issues 
took place under the aegis of tlic Omnibus 
Engineering Industries Tribunal. 'Hie awMrd 
dealt witli the miniimini rates of pay for the 
various categories of workers, dearness 
allowance, conversion of all workers into 
monthly rated employees, house allowance, 
retirement benefits, liolidays and leave, medi¬ 
cal facilities, overtime rpay, spreadover of 
working hours, drsci])linary procedure, wel- 
lart' facilities and other amenities, and, final¬ 
ly, Tccognition of unions. It is interesting 
to note that the union at Belur was not 
directly reprcst‘ntcd before the Industrial 
'I'ri])uiial, bill was represented by one of the 
cimtral laixnir unions nominated to speak 
for all the (‘mployec\s. 

I low'cver, an unfortunate development 
immediately after the publication of the 
award hindered the further progressive 
developmimt of lalioiir relations. A heavy 
shaft broke dow^n in Oclobc^r, 1948, necessi¬ 
tating a complete shnf-dow'ii of the mill lor 
two and a half months. Hie spare part was 
flown at heavy expense from the United 
Siate.s, iiiid the w'^orkers given half a month's 
wages for one month according to the Award 
of the rribiinal. I'lic nianagemenl now 
introduced a new production bonus, early in 
January, 1919, with the t:oiiscnt of the 
union. 

It WMS about this time tliat the workers’ 
and staff unions developed greater cohesivc- 
iiess in their appre^ach, ultimately leading to 
their merger. It has been suggested that this 
merger enabled the employees to speak with 
a united voice and with greater clarity and 
vigour. Hu? two groups pressed firstly for 
the inclusion of tlie staff in the production 
bonus scheme and scc:ond]y, for a higher rate 
of ccjntribiition to the staff. Hie produc¬ 
tion bonus scheme was renewed by agree¬ 
ment in June, 1949 for another period of six 



months, but following sonic difficulties, a 
joint enquiry was announced in October, 
1949. 'The union showed itself ijuitc capable 
of raising pertinent questions regarding the 
operation of the scheme, of demanding 
fiillcT working of the machines, of suggest¬ 
ing possible alternative factors responsible 
{nr low production and .so on. From an 
examination of (he relevant files, it also 
appe^ars that the union showed itself sufTici- 
taiily (‘a]>able of exerting specific, but orga¬ 
nised, pressure to drive its points home. The 
union indicatexi its attitude clearly in the 
following statement (Lcrttei dated |uiic 2{)lh, 
1949): 

“this bonus is not givim ex-gratia but 
is being paid for with a certain 
amount of extra labour ftT 
which the company is receiving a 
specificxl amount of extra 
production.” 

Despite the proposals for a joint cnquiiy, 
the situation continucxl to worsen, especially 
after the Works Ciomniittee, by a clear 
majority, rccoiniiicnded that the rates of 
bonus to the salaried stafl' be increased*. The 
management, however, turned down the 
recoiiiinendation of the Works Committee. 
The union leadership continued to press 
forward with this and related demands, and 
gave notice of a strike towards the end of 
1919. 

The morale in the establishment was 
very low, so low indeed that almost all the 
senior officers, including the personnel super¬ 
intendent, had joined the union. The Com¬ 
pany acted quickly, and transferred certain 
senior oflicials of the works inaiiagement, 
Avho were unpopular with tlie employees, 
elsewhere. The new inanageincnt had hardly 
time to settle down before the issue ivas 
drawn. Tlie annual report of the Directors 


for tlic year ending Dk'iO remarked that the 
**c:ondttions in the works became so aiuago- 
iiisiic and so diHiciih” and that as a conse- 
({lienee of tlie (<)iiij>any’s refusal to meet the 
union's deinancls. a strike was (ailed on ITitli 
Jannary, 1950. It lasted 05 days. 

The situation this lime was ({iiiie dificr- 
ent from the earlier strike. The union was 
well-orgaiii.scd. A clay Iicfoie tlie (ommeiuc- 
nutnt of the strike, tlie union entered into 
an agreement with (he Works Manager to 
carry out a peaceful strike witliout deii inient 
to the Company's projxMiies*. 

Ilowc'ver, ptThaj>s in their new militan¬ 
cy, the union also made the mistake of 
going on strike without e\])loring tlie niadii- 
iKTy provided under the Indu.sMial Disputes 
Ad, 1917. They continued on strike even 
alter the disputed points, namely, house 
rtmt, bonus, higher basic wage rates, 
rclircsment gratuity, iiu reasccl provident, fund 
contribution and increase in production 
bonus, had been refened to adjudica¬ 
tion. riic adjudicator gave a negative ruling 
on most of the union demands, including 
the cjucsiion of strike pay. The only excep¬ 
tion was the raising of the maximum rates 
for certain of the lowest paid operatives in 
eath iif the billowing categories: unskilled, 
semi-skilled, skilled, and highly skilled. A 
little later, liowevcr, an Omnibus Tribunal 
reporting at tlic end of August, gave an 
atvard which favoured slightly enhanced 
privileges to tlie workers in respect of clear¬ 
ness allowance and leave, but also authorized 
reductions for the purpose of standardi¬ 
sation. 

Naturally, the employees at Behir were 
not satisfied. The new Works Manager 
offered to s(;i up a joint prcxhictioii com¬ 
mittee to go into the problems raised by the 
production bonus schemes, which at first the 


lAlmnst all the. maiiagoincnt representatives on the Works Cknnniittec were, by admission of tlie Management, 
members f^ thc Union and voted according to its directives {Sei Text of the Statement submitted by the Works Manager 
to die Tribunal). The Award of the Tribunal was published on August 5, 1950. 

2 See Appendix No. VIII. 
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union weicomed. But upon publication o£ 
the award of August 5th. they withdrew their 
co-operation from the working of the bonus 
scheme because of certain remarks made by 
the Tribunal favouring the management 
position'. 

2. The Period since 1950: 

It was under these circumstances that the 
management took the initiative to negotiate 
with the union on the fundamental bases of 
co-operation so as to secure a five year agree¬ 
ment. As a gesture, management agreed to 
withdraw the disciplinary action against two 
individuals for which the necessary permis¬ 
sion was pending before the i.abour 
Appellate Tribunal. Already the manage¬ 
ment had taken the lead in suggesting a 
joint production committee and in securing 
the expert assistance of IBCON, a leading 
firm of industrial con.sultants. in having the 
jobs evaluated. It is notable that tlie svhole 
scheme svas initiated in consultation with the 
union. Actually by September, 1950, fifty 
jobs had been evaluated by a joint team of 
union and Management representatises who 
had l>cen trained by IBCON at company’s 
expense, svbcn the Tribunal Asvard referred 
to caused a set-Itack to the progress achieved. 

However, by this time the new manage¬ 
ment had had time to rcllect on the factors 
contributing to the tension. There svere 
many features in the situation giving rise to 
anxiety. The victory at the adjtidica- 
tion ]}r(x.ecdings had not contributed to 
improved pn^dtiction at the Works, 'riic 
union was {X)werful enough to frustrate 
many of the schemes Management had in 
mind. The wage structure did not present 
much evidence of rationality. There was a 


tendency for small grievances to be settled in 
an isolated manner, or to be allowed to 
accumulate. Management also gained the 
impression that the union was not necessarily 
irresponsible, at least that no sustained 
effort had been made to ast'crtain and dis¬ 
cover a common basis on which a co-opera¬ 
tive relatiotiship with the union could lie 
established. Further, the Management's own 
house did not apj^ear to be in order, for there 
was no management team as such. Reduced 
to simple terms, the management's approach 
changed because by now things had become 
so bad that they wanted good labour rela¬ 
tions atid increased plant efficiency and pn>- 
diictivity. Management, it appears, had 
learnt a lesson : that labour's co-operation 
must be sougbt on the basis of a firm, intelli¬ 
gent and sympathetic labour relations policy. 
It was thus made clear in departmental 
directives and in their'dealings with the 
union that the management's |M>licy was to 
deal with the union and in ito case to inter¬ 
fere with die employees’ right to organise*. 

'file union also was in a nuxxl to nego¬ 
tiate, and this tendency was, perhaps, streng¬ 
thened by the failure of direct action and 
lack of an alternative rircourse for a settle¬ 
ment t>f the grievances through a tribunal. 
Persons who were active in the union leader¬ 
ship contend that the union had always 
been willing to negotiate a settlement of all 
outstanding problems. The union represen¬ 
tatives proudly {mint to the union’s behavi¬ 
our during the 1950 strike when they reached 
an agreement with the Works Manager to 
carry out a {maceful strike. Union leaders 
indicate that all the machines were pro{)erly 
cleaned* and {iroudly record tliat, although 
the struggle involved a trial of strengUi, 


IThe worlscn maintained production at the **Standard Rate*\ 

2 A point tliat han been raised with the writer of this report is the precise place, Head Office or Works Management, from 
which the changed attitude originated. This is difficult to answer for want of fuller infomiatioii. It seems most likely, 
in the absence then of a Personnel Department at the Head Office, that the new Management at Belur developed a full 
appraisal of the labour situation, obtained Head Office approval and proceeded to negotiate. 

^In iact, ceilain officials recall with amusement, that the union posted their own men to protect the inachinei so no diarge 
of sabotage could be laid at their door. 
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iliere was nnt a sinj^le instance of a fight, 
hriokl)ats, insufts or arrests. There was not 
a single disturbance, they emphasize, which 
required the presence of any policeman. The 
Works Manager was allowed to go in and 
examine the Works and also courteously 
received in ilic workers' strike camp. 'Phis 
sentiment has lx;cn eiboed by a senior 
inanageiueni oflicial, svho stated: 

“Even at that time, the union was 
resjxmsible and wanted to nego¬ 
tiate. Everything was a mess, to 
be frank.... A peaceful strike at 
that time could not have been 
conducted without a veiy respon¬ 
sible union. 1 believe their house 
was in order even before we did 
anything as Manageinem.” 

However that may be, it is certain that 
lx)th .sides were weary of the existing rela¬ 
tionship which had benefitted neither. The 
language of pressure, tetupcTcd by sanity, is 
not altogctlier an inappropriate weapon, and 
seems also to have played a part'. 

(a) The significance of First Agreement 1951: 

The first agreement, signed in 1951, 
therefore, reflected a basic change. Neither 
its content nor its purpose was that of a 
temporary, ad hoc settlement, but was 
expressive of a desire to spell out the basic 
principles and modus operandi of an entire 
relationship. 

Thtis it recorded the intentions of the 
union and the management to regulate 
certain issues for a period of five years on the 
basis of certain tenns and principles mutti- 
ally agreed upon. The Preamble stated^. 


“It is .ngreed that the resjjective rights 
and prerogatives of the Manage¬ 
ment and of the employees will 
be respected by both parties and 
that cllcciive steps will bo taken 
from both sides to dist:harge the 
joint res|.>onsibiliiy of maintain¬ 
ing peace, developing cfliciency, 
improving priKluction and pro¬ 
moting the economic welfare of 
the employees, the ('.ompaiiy and 
the Nation, to the be.st of their 
ability and intention. To this 
end the Management and the 
Union decide to enter into a long 
term agreement on terms and 
conditions mutually agreed 
u|K>ti. 'I’he major issues involved 
were di.si:us$ed and settled and 
are emlxxlied in this agi'eemcnt.*’ 
The subjects coveretl by the agreement are 
as follows: management prerogatives and 
responsibility to maintain order; unfair 
union and management lalxjur practices; 
machine and total production standards; 
prcxliiction bonus; job evaluated wage rates 
and further revisions according to changes in 
job character; recruitment, promotion, lay¬ 
off and transfer; avoidance of industrial 
stoppage during the life of the agreement; 
grievance prcK'cdure; and joint consultative 
machinery. It is clear that tlie agree¬ 
ment embraced a wide gamut of issues and, 
in respect of certain items relating to wages 
and conditions of .service, went clearly 
beyond those mandatory by law. 

It may help to discuss this point further. 
The new job evaluated' wage-structure, 
introduction as part of the 1951 Agreement, 


tAn example from dcvelopmenti constituting the prelude to the agreement would illustrate this point. Following 
the union’i refusal to handle the extra production bonus scheme in September 1950, Management countered by indicating 
that it will be necessary to terminate the services of about 67 additional employees hired to operate the production bonus 
scheme. The Labour Commissioner, called in by the union, gave his ruling that the Union had the right to drop the 
Extra Production Bonus Scheme which will not be treated as **go-slow**, but the Management had the right to retrench 
also. Numerous such examplm can be cited in the relationship where this type of pressure was applied by both the parties. 
On this occasion, and since thdi, however, this has always hmi followed by negotiations, sometimes very protracted 
leading to a settlement. 

2See Appendix No. IX| for text of First Agreement. 
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ni>gia(lfd .SO'';,', fif the jobs and bcnefittcd 1S7 
f>ersoi]s om of a loial of 86%. TIu* wage bill 
registered an increase because of increased 
niontbly production and new annual pro 
dtuiion 1m>uus payments. Production alstj 
registered it definite increase. All tliis was 
due to the new scheinc according to tvbich 
new standarils were fixed teith provision for 
payiueiit f>f Ikuius over and above this figure 
on a inontidy as well as on an annual Ixxsis. 
rile Company fnrilier agreed to share res¬ 
ponsibility of rejections to the maximinn of 
10 tons jKr month. The 0)m|MUiy also 
agreed to |.Kiy an ml hoc allowance of one 
month's basic wage. The workers for their 
IKirt agreed to co-ojicrate with the manage¬ 
ment in the efiective utilization of laboitr, 
in maintaining disci|>linc, and iti iiureasing 
production. Two couunittees, the Joint 
Pemtnnel Relations Committee and the 
Joint ProdiK.tion ('.omiuittee, were consti¬ 
tuted to fiiither the.se aims. I'he former, 
constititted with an etpial nttinber from the 
management and the uttion, was given a 
v<‘ry broad st;<ipe cotiijiarable to the pro¬ 
vision in law for the Works (biumittee and 
W'as a higher link in the grievance pnK;edure 
whidi it was attempted to dc«'cniralizc<. 
The production committee, similarly consti¬ 
tuted (though agreemeiil says the repre.seiita- 
tives of the "employees” rather than the 
■ tinion"), was established “to improve 
(|uality and output, reduce waste, increase 
etiiciency, improve prixluiaion methods and 
iechni(|ue and .solve all production problems 
in general”. An interim agreement on re¬ 
cruitment decreed that fifty of 80 employees 
to be recruited would be from the relatives 
of workers. Both in respect of promotion 
and lay-off, it was agreed that preference be 
given to employees on the Itasis of merit, 
ser\’U;c rct:ords, and seniority. 

Some of the interesting features of the 
agreement and perhaps the more construc¬ 


tive aspects, lay not so much in specific gains 
assured for either sitle, but in their efforts to 
spell out on a long term basis the principles 
that would govern their subsequent rela¬ 
tions. Firstly, both fiariies agreed to avoid 
any stoppages during the five year ]ieriod of 
agreement. A statement of managerial 
prerogatives was made, '^riie union agreed 
that joining the union should be a matter of 
free choice. Finally, a specific assurance was 
given that neither side will countenance un¬ 
fair practici's directed against the other. It 
must be noted that, for the union, this was 
no mean achievement, as, for the first time 
in the history of the plant, it had won for 
itself a formal voice in decisions alfecting the 
employees. 

(b) Brief Account of Subsequent Develop¬ 
ments under the First Five Year 
Agreement, 1951—1956: 

An agreement is only a dtKument, whose 
real value lies in the good faith with which 
it is implemented. It is only a broad state¬ 
ment of intentions and principles whose 
actual a])plication to each situation has 
to be developed. Furtliermore, new situ¬ 
ations ari.se, or existing situations may change 
radically. All this recpiires continuous refer¬ 
ences to the contract and continued willing¬ 
ness to negotiate and make adjustments 
according to the underlying principles of the 
contract, 'rhus, the parties at Belur, having 
.signed the Agreement, faced the greater chal¬ 
lenge of structuring their relationship 
accordingly and of meeting new situations 
without damaging the fabric that their bar¬ 
gaining had created. 

It is projiosed to review only two major 
challenges that confronted the parties during 
the life of the first agreement: the recession 
in Indian industry and consequently the 
aluminium industry, that developed soon 
after the signing of the agreement; and the 


lit was provided in a schedule to the agreement and changed the procedure as indioated in the Standing Orders for direct 
access to the Peisonnei Siqierintendent and Works Manager, 



series of major changes dial were inirothiccd 
in the operation of the Works between 
1952-54. 

The recession aileding the plani bewail 
right after liic signing of the Agreement in 
1951. While eniployincni fell during the 
recession, and never regained its Conner level 
until early in 1951, the situation was met by 
tlie management in full (o-operarion with 
the union and with the least fridion. 
Management leprcrsentatives |>!oiidIy assert 
ih.'it not a single \\(nker lost a job because 
they ailoiited the system of layofl’ by rota¬ 
tion. For those laid off. the ('ompany gave 
IV(r grain, and <oiistitnicd a voluntary fund 
to which all conirihiiled at the rate of 
between 5 and lO'lJ, of tlicir salari<*s. Some 
arv* said to have paid more. Finally, by 
agreement entered into in Ajirih 1952, the 
(iOnj])any agree«l tn pav as a n^lief measure 
Rs. 10 |)er ton produced as annual bonus 
iiTes|iedi\e of tin; minimum produced*. 
Neeilless to say, union officials showed credit¬ 
able l(\'ulershij) in retogni/ing the facts of 
tlie sitnatirm aix! doing their liesi, in co¬ 
operation with the manageiiieni, in allcviat 
ing the* human iriiseiy. 

'Flic series ol changes introduced in the 
character of operations at IVliir was the 
other major factor affecting the sulisecpicMit 
developmciu of labour relations at Helur. 
Between 19.52 and 1951, during rvliich pericKl 
the plant capacity w'as raised from a little 
over 300 tons to almnt 700 tons per montli. 
many new machine's or units were iiitro- 
diicx'd^. riie size of metal ingots was 
changed from 130 pounds to 300. The type 
of metal was also changed to allow for pro¬ 
duction of more intric:ate alloys. A primary 
motivating factor, as already mentioned, was 
the need to ex[>aiul into new product mar¬ 


kets, a nc‘ed sharply highlighted by the pre- 
icrding slump. 

All ihis Inoiigh! in iis wake lu^w and 
specific piobleiiis. The (haiigcs allVt ied the 
operations in cenain jobs, added to labour 
productiviiy. cliaugal processes and mciiiods 
of production and bidiight in c|U(‘siions of 
labour adjustincui, production ilow and 
floor space. The Union raiserd many 
important epmstions relating to rcxTuiiinenr, 
pronioiion, rcvish>n of wage rate's atid pro- 
dmaion bonus systems and liually standards 
and work loads. While* management con- 
I(‘tided that increasc'd labour produc liviiy 
was a function t»f sev(Tal rai iors other than 
extra w*oikcr-clfoit. the union eiiiphasi/ed 
flic contributory significance of extra 
worker eflori. W'liile management took up 
tlie stand that only sjjecific revisions were 
necc*ssary in rates for jobs whose* diarao 
tci liad c hanged, iht* union dennanded a flat 
increase in wages. Matters, indec'cl, ri'acluxl a 
head towards tlie end of 11)51 when the 
iiniiiii submini*(l to the Mead Oflicc a 
swTC|>itig (oiidemnation of almost all the 
senior oflic ials of the Works and demanded 
ihc*ir removal. An imjiottaiit issue concerned 
fresh recruiinurnt to higher tedinical po.sts. 
riie union insisted on promotion from the 
rank and file, while in the Coinpanys view 
(|iiali(ied men from the otitsicle w'ere 
more? suiiicl to man the \acancies. Mow-ever, 
it is ini|)onanL to nou* that production w'ent 
on right through, and that, ultimately, most 
of the disputed points Avere resolved by 
negotiation Aviihout even the conciliatory 
servic es of the (loAernment Labour Direc¬ 
torate. Many arf hoc bonus schemes were 
inooducrcl, iieiiding a full study and 
a.ssemldage of fads and agreement on the 
basic principle's involved. Progressively the 


lAcrokxling to the 1951 Agreement, this annual bonus would be paid only after tlie stipulated miniinuni target 
was reached. 

2 TIiey were as follows : the hot mill was token out, and new reversing drives substituted; and two new flat mills, one strip 
finishing, one contingency flash annealing furnace, one batch annealing fumac(% one heating furnace, one remelting 
furnace, one baling press for aluminium strips, and mill buildings and laboratories were introduced. 
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(lispiitect pc^ints ^vcre settled, and the area of 
disaji^rcenicnt narrowed, until the parties 
were ready to make a fresh bargain. Pres¬ 
sure was used, but tempered, as indicated 
earlier, by sanity and confined to the speci¬ 
fic point at issue. Ultimately tlie crisis was 
resolved following these spec ific agreements: 
(a) on recruitment towards the end of 
1955*; (b) on a comprehensive re-evalua¬ 

tion of jobs in 1954 by which 65% of the 
jobs were upgraded and 45% of the workers 
u'crre benefilted; (c) agreement on standards 
in the principal machine centres as a result 
of joint study early in 1955 followed by a 
trial period lasting for about a year ; and 
(d) agreement on standard alhnvance and 
extra production bonus rates. A relatively 
uiipublicizcd, but significant, agreement 
related to the change in tlie rest periods 
allowed to the tvorkers. In a number of 
cases this took the pattern of one hour of 
work and an hour of rest. This was chang¬ 
ed by agreement to an hour of work and 
half an hour of rest. I lie jiattcrn of these 
seitleiTieiits and constant striving for nego 
tiation and settlements led directly to the 
Sec ond Five Year Agreement signed in 1956: 
which we shall take up next. Before we 
do that, however, we may reflect on the basic 
reasons for the success of union-manageiiient 
negotiations during this critical trial pericnl. 

Two factors were responsible for this: 
the Agreement in 1951 which, despite the 
radically changed conditions, still provided 
the basis for agreement on several points; 
and secondly continued willingness of both 
sides to negotiate in gocxl faith and to good 
pur|>ose. If we examine the old agreement 
we will note in it the seeds of many subse- 
(|uent settlements. There w'as provision 
for revision of job rates, for handling 
questions of promotion, for recruitment. 


for joint committees such as the joint 
production committee and the joint 
personnel relation.s committee, and for 
the whole concept of joint studies. But 
more than all tliis there w'as tiie provision 
for management to take the initiative and 
assume the responsibility to manage and 
maintain discipline and for the union to be 
a partner in the working of the industrial 
system. 

Hfnvever, we must not forget that the 
old agreement was silent or inadequate on 
certain ]>oints and it is here that the spirit 
and will to negotiate was important. Joint 
Metliods study, for instance, undertaken 
ill September, 1954. was a development 
that was entirely new, and due in part to 
the technical assistance and training pro¬ 
vided by the I.L.O. Team in the previous 
year. I*'roin the beginning the management 
co-operated in i>r(n'jdiiig the necessary train¬ 
ing for tlie workers, and subsecpiently in 
enabling such trained personnel to play their 
proper role. ^V^hcrl the (juestion of new 
standards came, actually at first it was 
referred to the Joint Production Ccimmittee 
and, as the necessity arose, by a prcx:ess of 
trial and c;rror a Joint Standards Committee 
was formally constituted in December of 
1955. Similarly, a Cianteen Committee was 
active throughout the pericxl although not 
spec:i(ic:ally iiicnticined in the agreement 2. 
Finally, although the basis was there, it re¬ 
quired great skill, |jatienc:e and alcove all 
gcKxl faith in negotiations, to uickle, in 
agreement with the union and on the Imis 
of a joint study, the very many complex 
i.ssues raised by new jobs, new standards and 
new production bemus systems. It is also a 
tribute to tlie resilience and basic vitality of 
the .system that the joint committees, notably 
the joint personnel relations and standards 


*A princmle was established that 2/3rds of fresh recruitment should be from araonnt employees* relatives and i/wd 
from refugees. The agrecineni in its cnUreiy cloMly resembles the clause cm recruitment in the 1936 Agreemeni. 

21t met on a few occasions during 1950 also. 
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coraniittces, met on a regular basis throiigli- 
oiit and, when necessary, practically conti¬ 
nuously, until a particular issue could 1)C 
thrashed out. 

(c) The Second Five Year Agreement, 
1956 - 61 : 

The Second Five Year Agreement, signed 
in August, 1956, after nearly live months of 
protracted negotiations, has attracted by far 
the greater attention of students of Indian 
industrial relations developments . However, 
the 1956 Agreement svas only an orderly 
extension of a previously existing pattern of 
relationship2. Where it differed from the 
terms of the first long term contract in 1951, 
it consolidated further accord on specific 
|)oinis. Certain items already agreed upon 
in the first <'uiitract. were more explicitly 
ver1>alized, especially unfair lalxiur practices 
of the uianagement, and tJie recognition of 
the union as “the s<jle collective bargaining 
agent". In this vein, the union’s sums in 
the plant was prcxasely spelled out. The 
CAimpany agreed to give the union “all 
reasonable facilities” to collec.t union mem¬ 
bership dues near the {)ay counter and “to 
attend joint Ck)iniuittee meetings and make 
field studies without loss of pay and give all 
reasonable facilities. . . to carry out their 
duties in the lx:st interests of the employees”. 
Further to the usual statement of manage¬ 
rial prerogatives and union's responsibility 
to refrain from supporting unconstitutional 
procedures (largely as in the 1951 Agree¬ 
ment) , it was specifically provided that the 
grievance procedure, with a new provision 
for shop stewards, will be followed. This was 
fur the purpose of decentralization of the 
grievance handling proc:ess. A new basis was 
introduced fur the production bonus .scheme 
with a revised sundard allowance that had 


t>nly shortly before been agreed u|-K)n. An 
im|x)rrant new benefit cxtendtxl sickne.ss 
allowance u» the worker during the initial 
two-day peri(Kl for which he is not entitled 
to cash benefits from the F.nipl()y(Ts’ .State 
Insurance Clorporation Scheme. Agreement 
on a gmtijity .scheme to ihe woikers provided 
for retirement benefits on the basis of half 
a month's earnings to every year of com- 
ieted scrs’ice provided there had been a 
minimum continuous service of lificcn years 
and, in the cjisc of the following ex(e])tions. 
five years : persons who ditd or suffered per¬ 
manent physical or mental dis:ibility wliile 
in service and persons over forty years of 
age. A final clause also expre.s.sed the 
intention to continue the AgTcemerii in case 
certain parts were rendered void liy subse¬ 
quent Acts or Awards. 

It .should not, however, be iitidcrsluod 
that the new Agreement was .signed without 
much effort and many anxious moments. A 
new develofnncnt, of likely future signifi¬ 
cance, \i'as the formation, towards the end of 
1955 of an Indian Aluminium Finployees* 
Federation, with the llclur Union as one of 
the key participants. A strike in Ahvayc 
caused some anxiety at Belitr because of a 
possibility of a short-age of metal supply. 
Kelur Ibiion officials, in their capacity as 
officers of the Federation, attempted to par¬ 
ticipate in the settlement of the di.sput.ed 
points at Alwaye. .Since this was outside the 
bargaining area that had been encouraged 
by the inanagcnient (svhith is at the level of 
the Works only and not at the level of the 
Head Office). and also because the manage- 
ntent was not sure of the .scope and policies 
of the Fcxlcralion, the F'cderalion was not 
encouraged to play an active role in the 
affairs at Alwaye. However, the foundations 


iStrangefy enough thu has been the reaction of the Company also. The Director's Report for the year ended 1951 does 
not mention the iMi Agreement at all. However, the 1956 Agreement has Ixen prominently mentioned in the Director’s 
Report for 1956. 'This may reflect the evolution of the personnel function in the Mead Oflice which has had a full-fledged 
Fersoimd Dqwrtment only since 1953. 

2 Sct Appendix No. X, for text of Second Agreement. 
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at Brhir had been welMaid and negotiations 
Here carried on iiulependcMitly within the 
Irainework of the loial liarj^ainiii.^ area. 

A development diirin*' ihc life of the 
lfir)() Agreement, inairin)L* ihe continnoiis 
record of direct setilenieni. hut perhaps not 
oi sidxsiantial conse(|nen(e to the basic ap 
roach of the j)ariics. related to the Dearness 
Allowance payable to the employees, 'fliis 
Iiad last been settled by Tribiiiial award in 
1*150, but had remained lixed because the 
I'ribiinal reiiised to the allowances payable 
to cost of livin'* figures in the absence 
of reliable regional indices. Late in 
I*>5h, the (iovernment constiiiitcd an 
Omnibus Tribunal to go into the (jiiestion 
of dearness allowance for all the engineering 
industries in the Calcutta area. The Piclur 
mariagenient, anxious to settle, found it.self 
in a quandary because the i.ssiie was sub 
judicc and there was little that they ccudd do 
to anticipate intelligently the likely outcome 
ol the i.ssue before the 'Tribunal in order to 
lake the initiative to negotiate with the 
l-nion. .\n aticmiu was made, hut the union 
has preierred to retain its ease before the 
Tribunal. Union Officials have, however, 
explained that this do(*s not detract, so far 
as they arc concerned, from tlie spirit of the 
Agreement, or thcrir willingness to negotiate. 
Tlicy stress the fact that, liaving been nomi¬ 
nated one of the seven unions to represent 
all the Uniems (over sixty) in the Calcutta 
engineering industry, 'they have an obliga¬ 
tion toAvards certain <»tlier unions and 
employees who are dependent jiarily on the 
Belur unioiTs leadersiiip. It must be added 
lliat this apjjroaeh of the union appears to 
be* confined to this issue? only, and has been 
promj>tetl by the (Government's reference of 
the c|nestion on an otiinibiis basis Avithout 
there being anv specific, dispute at Relur 
itself. 


Another major issue related lo the intro¬ 
duction of a heavier type of metal by the 
management. .Vs this had already been 
rnnning for some time on a trial fiasis, the 
union Avanted i<j raise a demand for higher 
earnings, a demand Avhich subsequently etn- 
brac«‘(l a wider gamut of issues. Meetings 
were held constantly and both sides prepared 
for the iKirgaiiiing with Avhai is iioav at Relur 
the usual anay of weapons: data relating to 
production, standards, job strnctiire and so 
on culminating in appropriate, but 
tempered, (‘xerfions r)f pressure. Actually the 
union stopjied Avorking the lieavicr metal 
alter giving adecpiate notice, but all other 
prcKliiciion proces.ses continued. So did the 
general appearance of goodwill. In fact the 
entire union hierarchy turned out to give a 
w\'irin farewell to a departing .senior 
m.inagcinent executive, 'i’he rnanagenient 
cfAimteracted as before, Aviih a statement of 
the snr|iliis haiwls that will be retrenched, 
and Avas also ready with a direct appeal to 
tlic employees*. Rut both sides kept talking 
throughout. Finally, agreemem A\as reached. 
Avhieh emlKxlied. in addition to the usual 
provision for .study and analysis of data, a 
ncAv clause providing for the appointment of 
an ud hoc committee to go into the question 
Avhclher or not the .situation created by the 
new' heavy ineiai Avas covered by the 1956 
Agreement. Roth sides re.solnteiy opposed 
any suggestion to bring in an outside arbi¬ 
trator, even to settle the limited question of 
interpretation. 'The production for Decem¬ 
ber, 19.57, the second month following the 
supplementary agreement, constituted in fact 
a record for the operations at Relur. The 
union, in a proud moment, sent a congratu¬ 
latory and good will message to the Managing 
Director of the CGonipany on December 31, 
1957. On this happy note of augury for the 
future, we may appropriately conclude tliis 
survey of the development of collective bar¬ 
gaining relaiionsliips at Relur. 


IThiTc arc only a few such iiistanc:cs in the history of the relationship at Bclur. 
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CHAPTER IV 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AT 
BELUR : SOME CONCLUSIONS 


1. Some features of Collective Bargaining at 

Belur: 

As we can sec from the foregoing account, 
collective bargaining at Belur now embraces 
practically the entire gamut of relationships 
at the Works. What are some of the princi¬ 
pal features about this relationship that we 
ran stress ? 

(i) There is a highly purposeful, prob¬ 
lem-solving atririide that is apparent in the 
approach of the parties to the issues in then 
relationship. 

(if) The area of collective bargaining 
has gradually widened, and as a consequence, 
there is increasingly a wider body of issues 
that arc governed by rules jointly arrived 
at «. 

(Hi) This development has not followed 
any fixed pattern, but pragmatically and as 
the need aro.se to tackle new problems and 
situations. 

(w) Outside intc^rvention has been at a 
minimum and the greater body of progress 
appears to have been due primarily to the 
initiative, leadership and good sense of the 
local works management and union. 

• 

(v) Bargaining is continuous not only 
as regards the conclusion of the agreement, 
but also for the purpose of applying and 
developing it. 


(vi) Collective bargaining is disc:ipliiied 
and progressively aims at cTystalliziiig thc' 
issues in the conflict and narrowing down 
diffcTcnces. 

(vii) There is give and take, as well as 
organised pressure, directed at the specific 
roots of discontent. - 

(xfiii) Tfiere is every effort to keep dis¬ 
cussion going always. 

(ix) Every effort is made to remove cer¬ 
tain Lssiies from the level of collective bar¬ 
gaining between management and the union 
and to leave it to routine administration 
on<e agreement is reached. 

(x) Bargaining is snpjxmed by facts, 
jointly developed, which are used as a basis 
for iiegotiaiions. 

l‘hc last two points need further elabo- 
ration, and are best understood in relation 
to the Company's approach to information- 
sharing and the work done by the joint com¬ 
mittees at Belur. 

2. Information sharing: 

A fair amount of information is 
passed ac:ross to the Union and the employees 
in formal negotiating sessions and joint c;om- 
mittee meetings, through announcements of 
a routine nature, and by informal exchanges. 
Only rarely docs the company appeal direct¬ 
ly to the employees over the head of the 
union 2. Information shared officially re¬ 
lates to statistics of performance, expected 


IThe Standing Ordenrs, promulgated in 1948, and ttiU valid according to law, would be an entirely inadequate document 
with which to undentand the tyitem of rules and regulations actually in force. 

2 Since the union became strong, there were probably only three instances when the company seriously conlcinplatef] tins 
in 1950 cm the eve of the strike, in 1955 during the height of the; exapansion crisis, and during 1957. On the last 
occasion, however, no such appeal wras inued. These appeals are usually an effort to summarise all the facts in the 
daqiute^ and sometimes include text of union-management exchanges. 
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changes in production schedule (although 
not systematically), canteen accounts and 
such other routine information concerning 
issues on which there is a specific agreement 
and which arc indispensable to the function¬ 
ing of the joint committees. The union 
receives, for instance, a daily efficiency chart, 
containing rates of pnxliiction, recovery, and 
effective utilization of man-power. Monthly 
and annual production data are similarly 
given. However, information is generally 
not shared on certain items considered out¬ 
side the jurisdictional authority of the local 
management; examples would be the pro¬ 
fitability of Uelur oiierations, sales, data 
regarding orders, and costs*. There is 
|)erha]>s .some di.s.satisfaction as a result, as we 
shall later see. 


3. Joint Ckimmittees: 

The Committees at Iklur are of three 
ty|jes: (a) Joint Committees specifically 

mentioned in the agreement and dealing 
with major issues in the C<ontract (Personnel 
Relations Committee, Production C<om- 
mittee. Canteen Committee, Standards Com¬ 
mittee, and Job Kvaluation Committee) ; 
(h) Committees appointed on an ad hoc 
basis to carry forward the discussions at the 
Union-Management Level or at the level of 
a Joint CiOmniittce (Fact Finding Committee 


ap|x>inted to enquire into food prices, or an 
ad hoc committee constituted, as in 1957, to 
enquire into certain aspects of the contract) ; 
and (c) various welfare committees (Sports 
and Games, Drama and Entertainment, and 
Bulletin Committees). Our discussion below 
is concerned mainly with the Joint Com¬ 
mittees in the first (ategory. It is not ne<*es- 
sary to discuss their origin beyond what has 
already been said, except that we should 
note that they have evolved, like the collec¬ 
tive bargaining at Beliir, pragmatically and 
on an evolutionary basis^. 

(i) In terms of formal authority, these 
committees are all atlvisory, and do not 
impinge either on the power ol management 
to take decisions or on the union-manage- 
ment area of negotiation. In other words, 
lhe.se are not in theory at least alternative 
channels of collective bargaining, nor are 
they really joint councils of management in 
the .sen.se that any formal authority of 
management or the Bttard ol Directors has 
been transferred tt> them. I’hey operate 
within defined area.s, subject always to the 
ultimate decision of management. However, 
it should be rc|:)orted that there is a belief 
amongst management that this leads to 
genuine and effective jiarticipation in 
management^. 


*However, tome of this infomuition appears unoffitHally to pass on to the Union bccat^ all ranks up to Ae toriOTiaj 
and office employees are in the Union. It is not dear how much of the data indudes informauon <m the forbidden 
territory indicate above of costs. At any rate this is perhaps not systematic enough for us to assert that there u a 
regular system of sharing information on costs with which the union is satisfied. 

2 Perhaps this is part of the answer to the question of what training programmes have been instituted by Management to 
equip members of the joint committees to deal with their assignment cflectivdy. In answer to a spe^c the 

Works Manager writes (December ayth, 1957) ; “’I'here is no fitted pattern of training programme-but the following 

methods are usually fallowed: 

(i) Group discussions. 

(ti) Meetings within and between departments and sometimes joint meeUngs. 

(iii) Outside assistance; Members of the first Job Evaluation Committee were trained up by Ibcon Ltd., who acted as 
outside consultants for job evaluation. 

Mcmbeis of die fiist Joint Standards Committee were trained up on work study by the 1 . L. O team who visited 
India in 1953. This was fidlowed up later by another training course organisra ^ the Producuvity Gmtn, 
Government of India, in January 1957. The maximum training, 1 must say here, has been given through trammg 
on the job. Educationtd discussicMis are held often on and on the job.'* 

3 .See, P. N. Krishna Pillai, "Highlights of die Second Five Year Agreements” IMminmn BMOm Issue, September 
3rd, 1936, p. 2. 
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(ii) The rnembership in these joint com- 
mirtccs is generally half and half. The union 
has always nominated the members from the 
employee side. Although at first there was 
a natural tendency for the same members to 
be on several committees torlay union repre¬ 
sentation in the different committees is more 
dispersed. 

(Hi) The joint committees are generally 
of two kinfls : (a) fact finding; and (b) 
problem solving. I'lie Joint Standards Com¬ 
mittee and the Joint Job Evaluation Com¬ 
mittee clearly belong to the former tategory. 
I'he former ccmducts .studies with a view to 
detc) mining norms at the different machine 
«;enlres. 'I'he latter studies job structures 
atid job relationships. The money value of 
p.)ints is left to union-management nego¬ 
tiations. Negotiations in respect of the work 
of the.se committet^ are usually at a mini¬ 
mum, but perhaps not entirely absent. It 
was noted, for instance, that there was a 
ttrndenty for .some members of these com¬ 
mittees to enter identical readings or points. 
The problem solving committees are the 
other three, although tfiey also have to 
enquire- anti ascertain facts. The Joint 
Personnel Relations Committee is the fore¬ 
most of all committees, in theory as well 
as practice, a "clearing house for grievances". 
As the grievance procedures mentioned in the 
first and second agreements has not general¬ 
ly been very successful in decentralizing the 
grievance handling process, the work of the 
Joint I’ersonnel Relations Committee as¬ 
sumes a critical importance in the govern¬ 
ment of the plant. It is also the Committee 
which has met most regularly. Grievances 
are tackled in a prompt, informal way, some¬ 
times by referring it to other committees for 
investigation or back to the departments, or 
upwards to tlie Works Manager. 


The Joint Canteen Ci>mmiitcc enquires 
into the quality of food supplied at die 
Canteen and helps arrange for an effective 
system of regulating personnel and purcha.se 
problems relating to the canteen within the 
.sirope of the subsidy granted by the Manage¬ 
ment. The Joint Production Committee is 
utilised primarily to deal with bottlenecks 
in production and the introduction of new 
methods. The routine decisions taken by 
these committees are usually automatically 
enforced. Only points which go outside the 
contract or entail any substantial alteration 
in the existing picture are exempt from this 
category. 

(it') It is impossible to say from the 
available minutes what the real efleclivene.ss 
of these joint committees is, as they do not 
record decisions taken. It is clear, however, 
that they are an integral part of die indus¬ 
trial relations system in the plant, enabling 
the .settlement of grievances or the readiing 
of agreements in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. Union-management relations are 
closely dovetailed to the system of the com¬ 
mittees, effectively utilize the latter and 
retain their own independence of action. As 
a result there is a full and free discussion 
bringing to light the different aspects of the 
]x>ints at issue. It must be added Utat union 
officials expressed general satisfaction with 
the working of the joint committees*. 

4. Some Umiutions in the relationship: 

Are there limits to and misunderstand¬ 
ings in this relationship? Certainly, there 
are. and it would indeed be surprising if 
there were not. The limitations observed 
in this relationship are basically three-fold: 
(t) in perception of the economic basis of 
the relationship and respective goals; (ti) 
over specific issues; and (ttt) in ensuring 


ilnadentslly, it mutt be pointed out that the union in 195a wrote a ijointed reply to the Labour Gommwiionn t^mg 
da%vn a luggation to reconititute the Works Committee and eaprening tatiifaction with the Joint Penonnel Relahont 
Committee, 
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(.ontiniiity in spirit as well as in detail in the 
appliration of the contiact. 

(i) Tl does not appear as if suflicient 
attention has been given by either side to 
the real need of botli jiarties, the union to 
enhance the earnings of its members, and 
tlie manageiiiciil to enhance its competitive 
|Kjsition. While ceriainly few on the union 
side have made an adequate enough analysis 
of the economics of the iiKlustry or the firm, 
it could perhaps be said that, only a few cm 
the management side arc really conscious and 
fully infonned about the pressures on the 
living standards as well as the aspirations of 
the employees. 'I'his is not to charge either 
side with lack of .sympathy Rather, the 
{x>int is made that this is an aspect to which 
suliicient thought has not been given. This 
will actually be of critical im|M>itance in the 
years t.o come when the (kimpany faces in¬ 
creasingly stiifer compt'tition and when the 
cost of living goes up. 

(»■») Over specific issues—In understand¬ 
ing this limitation, it intist be borne in mind 
firstly, that these are due in part to the dura¬ 
tion of the agreement, whic:h is (piite long, 
and the insufficiency of precedents for many 
new situatioas. The Ck^mj^any is still young 
and changes in operations and in its product 
market have been so dynamic that it will Ije 
futile to expect any single agreement to pre¬ 
clude difficulties or misunderstandings. 
.Secondly, it is a matter of the age of the 
relationship also, and the need for greater 
understanding of respective positions on 
s]jecific issues. The union also has further 
demands Tcflccting the anxieties of the work 
force: that they should have some voice 
in the planning of production so that 
machines would be kept running all the 
time ; for housing allowance; for security of 


service (“permanent people should not be 
retrenched by any means”) ; that “spurious” 
recruitment should slop; and other items, 
including earnings and dearness allowance, 
which arc part of the general tenor of union 
demands today. 

(Hi) Thirdly, there appear to be certain 
difficulties in ensuring a smooth adminis¬ 
tration of the contract. This is partly a 
matter of both sides attaining the requisite 
skills in handling the new tools of manage¬ 
ment. Continuing differences exist, there¬ 
fore, in respect of items like merit rating and 
the decentralisation of the grievance proce¬ 
dure. Management for its part feels that 
little progress has been made in decentralis¬ 
ing the grievance proceclurc because the 
union has appointed its superv'isory mem¬ 
bers as shop stewards. The difficulty possi¬ 
bly is due to the lack of trained men, 
although there may be a feeling that this is 
due to a lack of good faith. The difficulty 
appears to be the greatcT challenge to the 
union due to changes in its executive and 
the larger numbers involved. Negotiators are 
also human beings and it does take lime for 
a group of men meeting together fur the first 
time to get used to that free and informal 
discussion that facilitates collective bargain¬ 
ing. 

It must be remembered here that the 
union officials act under considerable handi¬ 
cap. They have no full time staff of their 
own, and all their chores, except actual bar¬ 
gaining, joint study and handling of grie¬ 
vances, are done outside working hours, on 
their own time. Tliis represents a consider¬ 
able investment of time to familiarise one¬ 
self with previous records, to be available for 
informal contacts with the membership out¬ 
side office hours, to attend general body 


llliat would ind^ be proumptuous once we conaider the retpoue of the Management during the 1951-58 rfnmp or 
the continued willingneii of the union to negotiate with ^e management to increaK production, improve quality and 
raise the level of recovery. r f ^ t 
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executive committee roeetings. to undertake 
time-consuming trips to Calcutta for con¬ 
sultations with the union president, to parti¬ 
cipate in informal and often extended meet¬ 
ings before and after negotiating sessions, 
and finally to prepare the union bulletin for 
publication. 

Before concluding our analysis, it should 
be stressed that tliese difficulties constitute 
challenges to the union and management at 
Belnr rather than any substantial defect in 
the present relationship. They are both 
committed to the concept ’of negotiating 
and settling all their outstanding problems 
within the collective bargaining structure 
that they have built. This is clear from an 
appraisal of the approach of the union and 
nianagement to each other and to the role of 
collective Ixirgaining. 

5. The Approaches of the Management: 

Management's approach to its relations 
with the union is perhaps best described in 
their own words. According to the person¬ 
nel Manager, tlieir labour philosophy'. 

“is based not only a fair deal for 
lalxnir but is also entrenched in 
a genuine conviction that in 
organised modem industry a fair 
deal for labour can work smooth¬ 
ly only if it is made through the 
representative union of the work 
people. We further believe that 
it is better to deal witli a repre¬ 
sentative union rather tiian with 
an unorganised mass. It is our 
experience that even in a country 
, where trade unionism is in its 
formative stage, a genuine belief 
in dealing with labour through 
trade unions stabilises unionism 


and strengthens it. This in turn 
will to a great extent instil in 
trade unions a sense of res]X)nsi- 
bility and a realisation on their 
part of the obligations of the men 
to the industry. 

It has to be stated that we have no 
problem of rival unionism in any 
of our Works. This has facili¬ 
tated successful joint negotia¬ 
tions to a great extent. We firm¬ 
ly believe that it is not in the 
interests of Management to 
dircc.tly or indirectly encourage 
any rival union among their 
work people. We hold the view 
that it is for the men to manage 
their own union as we cxpec.t the 
union to recognise that it is for 
the Management to manage its 
own busine.ss. We do not look 
to ]>articular affiliations of our 
unionism in deciding whether 
we should recogni.se them or not. 
We rec{)gnise unions which are 
representatives t)f svork people 
irre.s|jective of their central affi¬ 
liations witli the result that in 
our various works, unions are 
ainiiaied to varied central organi¬ 
sations of differing ideologies. 
This poli(7 has paid dividends 
and we attribute the absence of 
rival unionism in our works to 
this policy.” 

Implicit in the statement quoted above 
tliere is not otdy a sentiment that appease¬ 
ment as a basis for settlement must be ruled 
out, but also a more positive belief that any 
settlement must be on the basis of principles 
to which both agree. There is a feel¬ 
ing, for instance, that profit sharing as a 


tSigned article oT Mr. P. N. Krifhna Fillai, PerMiuiel Manage, Indian Alununium Comply Head OJto, undw caption, 
‘'Our PhUoaophy in Labmr Relationf," ai appearing in 77 if UiA (home journal pubushra by the Indian Aluminium 
Comapny Limited,j Vd. a. No. 3 Oetber 1957 
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method of sharinjr the ^ins of the firm, is 
not appropriate; that management must 
manage; that union and management have 
distinct functions, and must not interfere 
with each other; tliat there should be no 
sp<K>n-feeding or })atemalism‘. These have 
been frequently stressed during interviews, 
and in uniun-inanagcmcnt exchanges. An 
additional point made, not entirely without 
some relevance fur Indian conditions, is that 
because of the absence of a long tradition 
in India of collective Itargaining, there is 
always a necessity to be clear on fundamen¬ 
tal principle.s. 

But negutiatiotis have never been rtiled 
out, even in areas curtsidcred a part of the 
forbidden territory of management preroga¬ 
tives. Because of this, the real meaning of 
“Management prerogatives” has liecomc so 
transformed since first officially incorporated 
in 1951, that it would be a misleading basis 
on which to appraise the actual extent to 
which the tinion challenges and negotiates 
with the management. It seems clear that 
there is a full realization of the dynamic 
nature of collective bargaining and of tlie 
continually moving nature of the point at 
which “managerial prerogatives” may be said 
to l)cgin. 

Management also is a great believer in 
the value of transforming debates and con¬ 
flicts from tlie level of “opinions and im¬ 
pressions” to the level of “facts and figures”. 
1 cannot recall a single interview witli tlie 
present Works Manager in whicli he did not 
reiterate his faith in this technique or as¬ 
cribe to this a determining place amongst 
the factors contributing to tlie success of 


union-management relations. It is import¬ 
ant to note two important aspects: increas¬ 
ingly the management has promoted the 
idea of a joint study and has developed a 
system whereby this is accepted as a basis 
for settlement. This is important for the 
management is fully conscious of the pitfall 
of terming the results of these studies “scien¬ 
tific” and, therefore, forbidding any negotia¬ 
tions on its implications or on the specific 
position taken by the management as a result. 
Needless to add, where necessary and possi¬ 
ble, emphasis on “logic" and abstract notions 
of “justice” yield place to a problem-solving 
approach of accommodation. 

Another important aspect of the approach 
of the management to collective bargaining 
is a realisation tliat collective bargaining is 
not a one-shot affair where the parties 
approach each other with goodwill, agree to 
aliide by basic principles of justice, sign an 
agreement, and expect the results to flow. 
While realizing the importance of goodwill 
and fair treatment, the management is con¬ 
scious of the tortuous nature of collective 
bargaining and the price it demands in 
patience and understanding^. As one senior 
official elaborated: 

“Really speaking, if one wanted an 
agreement desperately enough, 
one gets it, and if one acted as if 
one wanted it, he would get it. 
There will inevitably be some 
difficulties, perhaps even a break¬ 
down of the talks. The import¬ 
ant thing is to keep on talking. 
If one got stuck on one point, 
move to something else. In other 


iThe attitude it not exactly infiexiUe. For instance durinx a ditcuMion with management i:q>retentetivCt on whether 
the senior management should or should not have respond^ to an invitatian fiom the union to their Genend Body 
meeting, a senior official, although terming it “paternalism”, indicated that he himtdf tvould have gone. Simiiary, 
althoi^h in theory they held to the idea that foremen and supervisors should not belong to the union, Aeir experience 
with the union was indicated to be quite satitfactory. For, one explained, the sitperviaots brou^t with them some 
stability and leadership which was quite valuable in negotiations. 

2 For an able description of the process, based on direct experience, see pqier delivered by Mr. A. Das Giqrta, the Works 
Manager, at the Fourth All-India Conference of Labour and Wdfore OfScer, Calcutta, on goth October 1997, entitled 
“Direct Negotiation and Voluntary Arbitration,” 
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words, narrow down the area of 
discussion. Success in one aspect 
will make for success in other 
aspects also. Another point to 
note is to keep temper down 
although naturally, very often 
you come to the point of losing 
it.” 

Finally, what is the management view 
of the union ? Generally speaking, tlic 
management views the union as “construc¬ 
tive” and “reasonable” in its approach. 
'I'liere may at times be a certain apprehen¬ 
sion about w'hat course the union will take 
or some reservations about the leadership of 
a particular individual or gnnip. But 
inanagenient does not, and perhaps cannot, 
entertain the view that there is any alterna¬ 
tive to the Union. I'hey have too much to 
Ipse that way. Furllier, collective bargain¬ 
ing, with all its exacting demands has yield¬ 
ed fruits and, whenever the union’s coopera¬ 
tion has been enthusiastic, raised consider¬ 
ably the level of managerial efficiency. 
There seems, therefore, suflicient reason to 
Irelieve that management appreciates the 
“constructive” role of the union and is con¬ 
scious that the latter's reasonableness is 
greatly dependent on the fairness and inte¬ 
grity of the management. A top official thus 
asserted: "It is true, the saying that the 
Management gets the union it deserves" ! 

(&) The l/«tort.—The union, for its 
part, has responded in direct proportion to 
the management’s eagerness to negotiate and 
arrive at a settlement. In understanding 
the approach of tire union, it is especially 
important to note the distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics of union behaviour, it has always 
been willing to set its goals within the limiu 
of tire management’s bargainii^ ability. It 
has eagerly participated in running tire whole 
apparatus of the collective bargaining system 

ijuiy i4<h» 1956. 


in force in the plant, and on cKcasions has 
gone u> the extent of issuing a public call 
to its members to reinforce management 
goals, for example, whether for increased pro¬ 
duction or tpiality or discipline in the works. 
It has also shown great ability in under¬ 
standing the recpiirements of infomicd parti¬ 
cipation in the decision-making process with¬ 
in the industry. I'he union has .sup[x)rted 
the training programmes introdiucd by 
management towards this end, and has avail¬ 
ed itself fully of the opportunities offcretl 
in this regard. As a result, the union offi¬ 
cials intemewed are fully conscious of the 
validity as well as the limitations of the 
various scientific UniIs that are brought in as 
aids to management. They' are thus adept 
at the use of the techniques to the |x>int of 
challenging the figures, demanding a fresh 
stiitly. or exploring further or alternative 
implications in the dale already p eseuted. 

6. The Approaches of the Union: 

The appniach of the union as indicated 
above, coupled with the freedom of the 
union from ideological conflicts or its ability 
to demarcate political allegiances of indivi¬ 
dual members from the union’s |>olicies, has 
rendered it one of the few examples for 
India of economic unionism with a highly 
dcvelo|>cd flair for handling plant-level 
labour relations and day to day union affairs. 
The union’s approach today, lioth in the 
fact of their behaviour and the wonls they 
use to describe it, clearly point to a desire 
to develop a militant trade union movement, 
that would be at the same time fully orga¬ 
nised and informed. A recent article in 
Isthahai ', the Union Journal, under the 
heading “Knowledge”, said : 

“'ihe 'I'tade Union Movement is still 
lagging behind. The rca.son is 
that, often to make an overall 
betterment of the workers there 
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is no systematic revolution. Re¬ 
volution takes a high pitch only 
during the period when they 
need an increase in Uieir D.A. 
or want to get a Puja Bonus. 
Othenvise it acts in sudi a way 
as if it has nothing to do. If we 
want to make the trade union 
movement stronger the main 
policies which are to be adopted 
are: (i) to make the revolution 
on a scientific basis; and (it) to 
know fully about the strength, 
capital and the demand of the 
capitalists. The futtire of the 
movement depends fully on tlie.se 
two. Tiiat is, the movement 
should lie regular. That is, the 
union should lie active every 
moment and should work to see 
that the members are aware of 
the benefits of the union. The 
other jiart, that is, the fulfilment 
of the demand, depends upon 
our knowing the facts of the pro¬ 
fit or losses of the organisation, 
the situation of thu Company, 
the weak points of it and 
the knowledge of our pre¬ 
senting our demands at appro¬ 
priate times. Unless we know 
all these things we may not be 
able to lie successful in our 
efforts. The success depends 
upon these and the strength of 
trade unionism depends upon 
their success. In our coun¬ 
try, the workers are generally 
excited and led the wrong way 
svithout having a good oiganised 
trade union. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances we generally see that 
the revolution becomes a failure. 
So. if we can be aware of the 


facts, do not lose heart at our 
attempts. Then and then only, 
we can form a strong trade 
union.” 

In foot, even as this is being written in 
Jamshedpur, four key union officials have 
written announcing their intention of going 
on a study tour of certain other industrial 
centres, including Tatanagar. 

The foregoing quotation from die union 
journal while stre.ssing the need for discip¬ 
line and knowledge on the part of the trade 
union movement also in die same breath 
mentioned a "revolution” against the capi¬ 
talists. This reflects perhaps a general fee! 
ing of reservation about private enterprise, 
capitalism, and resentment at what die union 
officials describe as the high pay and pri¬ 
vileges of rank of senior management’. 
While this reflecLs reservations comparable 
to those entertained by management, it is 
important to note dial for the union also. 
“collective liargaining”, with a full under¬ 
standing of the approach as well as the eco¬ 
nomic position of the management, is the 
accepted policy for resolving its outstanding 
issues. 

Although there is .some resentment at 
some of the decisions of management, the 
union concedes that they cannot recall any 

case in recent years of victimization. When 
pressed, certain union officials declare pri¬ 
vately that management is hiir and distinct¬ 
ly alx>ve average in its aproach to the em¬ 
ployees. It also appears that union officials 
have increasingly some measure of regard for 
the good faith with which management bar¬ 
gains., Also, some management officials 
have expressed a pleasant surprise that in¬ 
creasingly there is very little disposition to 
question the factual data presented by 
management during negotiating sessions. It 


iPerhaps for thii reason there if not full accq>tance of the opening statement in paragraph 38 of the 1956 agreement that 
“the payment of bonus on ... .profits is not considered a sound or satisfactory principle by either party.** 
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seems very unlikely that the union will easily 
abandon an instrument such as collective 
bai^ining with which tlicy are now so 
familiar, and which has yielded tangible 
benefits* and which is also the principal 
weapon in their armoury. 

To sum up, therefore, wc can declare 
that the situation at Belur, although reveal¬ 
ing certain misunderstandings and reserva¬ 
tions, reflects a fairly mature collective bar¬ 
gaining relationship, characterised by 
problem-solving attitudes adopted by both 
tlie union and management. In spite of the 
reservations alluded to, it might be asserted 
that the parties do exhibit a pride in their 
relationships. In our best judgement, this 
appears to be well-placed and healthy. 

6. Basic Causes of Industrial Peace: 

Having concluded this account and 
analysis of die development of collective 
bargaining at Belur, to what fundamental 
causes can wc attribute the relationship that 
we have described ? 

These fundamental causes can be group¬ 
ed into two categories : (a) environmental; 
{b) internal. 'The former deal largely with 
factors which are accidental and over which 
die parties concerned have little control; 
the latter deal with the attitudes and 
approaches of the parties involved in the 
relationship. 

The environmental factors responsible 
for the relationship have been already indi¬ 
cated. They arc : 

(1) A relatively new industry, with 
little of the hangover of tradi¬ 


tional industrial relations prob¬ 
lems ; 

(2) A newer type of management 
conscious of some of the more 
progressive technic|iies and ap¬ 
proaches to the management of 
labour in vogue in the indus¬ 
trially developed countries of the 
world ; 

(3) A literate labour force coming 
from the middle levels of society 
(in terms of social stratification 
rather than int:onie) ; 

(4) An industry with considerable 
potential fin* development and 
an expanding unit enjoying some 
of the advantages of the pioneer 
in a market whose competitive 
potential has yet to develop; 

(5) A permissive governmental ap¬ 
proach revealed for instance wlien 
the issue of the establishment of 
a works committee at the cstab- 
lislimetu level was not pressed 

The internal factors r6S]x)nsible for the 
relationship may also be briefly indicated: 

(1) 'There is understanding of 
the respective institutional roles 
of union and management in the 
plant. The union supports the 
management in running the 
plattt and increasing * produc¬ 
tion; tlic management recognises 
and encourages the union in its 
efforts to further the interests of 
the workers and does not 


ISee Appendix XI at the end for Sutement of and Benefits under Collective Bargaining. Sec also Appen¬ 

dix XIII for itatement of other facilities provided by management. 

^Indalmmium BidUlui^ Sptewl hsut, 3rd September 1956; alio Indaluminium Bulletin, May 1951, Vol i, No. i, eulogizing 
respectively the second and first agreemenu. also letter, mentioned earlier, of the union to the Managing 
Director of the Company on the record production for December, 1957* 

31 t may be added that an examination of the correspondence between the union and the management reveals that although 
referenem were nmde to the Labour Directorate (mostly — copies of letters) at critical periods in the relationship, 
the public authority did not hasten to intervene but let the paracs settle dircedy. 
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interfere in the internal aflEairs of 
the Union; 

(2) The union has a definite role in 
the plant and Management has 
recognised this by entering into 
agreements with the union, con¬ 
sulting it on important develop¬ 
ments and providing it with 
certain types of information to 
enable it to play its proper role; 

(3) There is acceptance by both 
management and union of nego¬ 
tiation for direct settlement, svith 
due regard for productivity and 
improved earnings for workers, 
as the basis that should govern 
their relationship; 

(4) Negotiations are problem-cen- 
terM and based on facts, a subs¬ 
tantial part of which is developed 
jointly ; a considerable amount 
of time is spent on day-to-day 
problems and tlie approacli of 
the parties is flexible; 

(5) Grievances are settled informally 

, and promptly; in this joint 

committees play an important 
part; 

(6) The union is representative and 
democratic; it is led by persons 
competent to deal with intricate 
day-to-day problems governing 

. plant operations and working 
conditions: 

(7) The union leadership is willing 
to bargain realistically, espcf;ially 
with a “here and now” attitude 
of what can be obtained by ne¬ 
gotiating with the management; 

(8) Negotiations are carried on prin¬ 
cipally by the parties who are in 
direct contact with each other 

' and who have clearly designated. 
autonomy to negotiate; they' 


generally desire to settle directly 
without reference to outside 
authorities, even in .their own 
organisations; 

(9) The union has operated on a 
non-]K>litical basis, w'ith its prin- 
ci|xil reliance on direct collec¬ 
tive bargaining witli the manage¬ 
ment. 

Some unanswered questions: 

"Wc arc now concerned with two impor¬ 
tant sets of questions: (1) What of tlie 
future ? Will this relationship continue ? 
(2) What are the limitations of the findings 
presented in this study? 

The Future: 

We cannot predict the future. We can, 
however, point to certain factors which 
could |x>ssibly exert an influence in chang¬ 
ing present approaches and attitudes. 'I'bese 
arc: (1) the economic position of the Com- 
|)any after the complete withdrawal of pro¬ 
duction and when it faces stiffer competition; 
(2) the future collective Irargaining policy 
of the Federation of aluminium employees 
should it emcige strong enough to deal witli 
the Company as a whole and re-open discus¬ 
sions on some items at present outside the 
negotiating area; and (3) the economic 
impact of planning, especially on prices 
(freights, costs of raw material, of imported 
machinery, food, clothing etc.), and cost of 
living. Our own assessment is optimistic 
bcTause of the willingness of both sides to 
negotiate with an attitude of healthy econo¬ 
mic realism (revealed for instance during 
the 1951-52 slump). 

The Limitations of the findings: 

An indication of this has been implicit 
‘ in the discussion in Chapter one outlining 
‘die scope of this study. For instance, we 
liave not studied as fully as may be necessary 



the internal process of-dccision-making eitlier 
of tlie union or the management. Still, it is 
necessary to raise two further questions 
which are im|x>rtant in any appraisal of the 
cpiality of the relationship. Is it an expen¬ 
sive relationship ? Is it perhaps collusive at 
the expense of the consumer and the public? 
How dues tiie union member feel about it 
all ? 

The questions are again difficult to 
answer, partly because of an insufficiency of 
data and partly because tliey can only 1 m‘ 
answered in a hypothetical manner. Regard¬ 
ing tlic economics of llie relationship, it has 
already been stressed tliat the Company 
enjoys the advantages of a pioneer and 
is somewhat protected against competi¬ 
tion. But it has also been pointed out 
that the company docs not enjoy a mono- 
(M)listic po.sition, and tliat it cannot afford to 
enter into an expensive relationship because 
of heavy initial capital charges for invest¬ 
ment and the certainty of stiller competition 
in the future. For the researcher, a handicap 
in arriving at a fuller judgement is the lack 
of specific data concerning the operations at 


Belur Even were the data available, there 
would be exceedingly difficult problems at 
comparison becraiisc of the numerous 
erhanges in plant operations and products 
manufactured. At present, we can only 
indicate that this does not appear to be a 
collusive relationship, but that it will face a 
challenge when competition intensifies. Suc¬ 
cessive reports of Government-appointed 
tariff authorities have found nothing collu¬ 
sive. Further, the Company's own ptilicy has 
been to intnxluce carcfidly worked out 
bonus schemes which have to pass the critical 
eye of the cost accountant'. 

Regarding the feelings of the union’s 
membership, regrettably we have to report 
that we have nut directly canvassed the mem¬ 
bers of the union to any apprcxriable extent. 
‘I'he attitudes of the members and the depth 
of their feelings on one aspect or the otlier 
of this relationship and, therefore, of union 
policy, is an area concerning which we have 
very little to contribute systematically. At 
present we can no more than assert that the 
union is a democratic organisation, very 
muc;h more so than is commonly the case. 


lA n ene ntUt econoinic prineij^ governing thqe sdiemci it to provide for a break-even pdnt after which the Company is 
compel luted at a rate erincieMingretumf. Genenlly, when both pnrtiei are Mtiified with a prticulartehemethebraJc- 
even point ii neither too high nor too low and ii umially eaiily attained. 
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APPENDIX NO. I 

TABLE OF UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Year 


Workcfi 

Staff 

Total 

Mem* 

bciihip. 

1. 1951 

•• 

432 

104 

536 

2. 1952 

-- 

410 

133 

543 

3. 1953 

• • 

450 

145 

595 

4. 1954 

«- 

461 

157 

618 

5. 1955 

■. 

422 

225 

647 

6 . 1956 


617 

233 

850 

7- 1957 

•• 

695 

248 

943 


Source: From Annual Returns to the Registrar, supplied 
by the Union. 


ANNEXURE 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON TEMPORARY ROLL & 
APPRENTICES 


Year 



Temporar>' 

induding 

Casual 

Apprentices 

1950 .. 


.. 

• . 

•• 

1951 .. 



197 


1952 .. 



86 

•• 

1953 .. 



142 

2 

1954 .. 



345 

19 

1955 .. 



238 

24 

1956 .. 



90 

35 

1957 .. 

,, 

,, 

88 

49 


Sourgb; Personnel Department, Belur. 


APPENDIX NO. II 
ANNEXURE 'A* 

TABLE OF EMPLO YMENT AT THE BELUR WORKS 
INCLUDING TEMPORARY A CASUAL 

mi Workers: 208 1945 Workers ; 363 


Years Staff Workers Total 

f -*-» i -*- 1 Total All 

Prodve. Non- Prodve. Non- Wor- Em- 
Prodve. Prodve. kers ployees 


1948 

.. 

17 

59 

280 

121 

401 

477 

1949 

.. 

16 

73 

358 

159 

517 

606 

1950 

.. 

17 

89 

322 

142 

464 

570 

1951 

,. 

19 

98 

430 

197 

627 

744 

19S2 


25 

111 

406 

185 

591 

727 

1953 

.. 

29 

122 

448 

207 

655 

806 

1954 

•. 

36 

144 

751 

230 

981 

1,161 

1955 

.. 

55 

199 

824 

359 

1,183 

1,437 

1956 

.. 

60 

213 

798 

417 

1,215 

1,388 

1957 upto 
end of 
June 

64 

227 

796 

474 

1,270 

1,361 


Sourcb: PmoiiMl Department, Bdur. This figiixt 


APPENDIX NO. Ill 

STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION AT BELUR 

1 . Production in Long Tons of Rolled Products at Belur 
(Sheets and Circles). 


Year 

Long Tons 

Year 

Long Tons 

1941 

192 

1949 

3,619 

1942 

1,141 

1950 

2,524 

1943 

1,186 

1951 

3,873 

1944 

2,226 

1952 

. 2,112 

1945 

2.712 

1953 

2,094 

1946 

1,996 

1954 

4,139 

1947 

2,618 

1955 

5,700 (est.) 

1948 

1.908 
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APPENDIX NO. m—contd. 

2. Sheets and Circles Out-put compared 


Year Sheets Circles 


1 Oct. 1950 to 

30 Sept. 1951 .. 

• • 


503 

2,913 

1 Oct. 1951 to 

31 Dec. 195 .. 



672 

1,348 

1953 .. 



643 

1,380 

1954 . 



1,177 

2,677 

1955 .. 



2,668 

3,301 

1956 .. 



3,730 

2,799 


Sourck: Supplieil by the Company. 


APPENDIX NO. IV 

REGION-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR 
FORCE 


Region 

1948 

1951 

1953 

1956 

Bengal 

200 

324 

337 

735 

U. P. and Bihar 

165 

231 

253 

390 

Orissa 

30 

61 

55 

77 

Others . • 

6 

11 

10 

13 


SouRCS: Penonnel Department at Belur. 


APPENDIX NO. V 




Years 

Skilled 

Semi¬ 

skilled 

Unskil- 

led. 

Highly 

skUled 

1948 

69 

137 

192 

3 

1949 

95 

181 

237 

4 

1950 

81 

190 

186 

7 

1951 

81 

237 

299 

10 

1952 

88 

232 

260 

11 

1953 

96 

228 

331 

X 

1954 

99 

243 

639 

X 

1955 

.. 106 

268 

809 

X 

1956 

.. 135 

281 

799 

X 

1957 (end of June) 

451 

515 

304 

X 


Source; Personnel Department, Belur. I'he clasii- 
fleation, highly skilled**, was not followved 
after 1953 . Roughly, Grades I, II and 
111 compare to unskilled and semi-skilled 
respectively. 

The employment total, however, includes 
who are not regular employees. 
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Indian Aluminium Co. Ud., 


Belur Works. 



J O 

B S 



Productive 

Non-Productive 


Grade 1 

.. Baling 

Press 

Helper 

Engineering Genl. 
Sorter, Box Mak¬ 
ing Helper 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade 11 

.. Baling 

Press 

Asstt. 

Genl. Mech. 
Transport 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade 111 

.. Inspection 
Asstt. 

Head Mali 

Class 1 Shift Asstt. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade IV 

.. Asstt. Oes- 
patcher 

Box Maker 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade V 

.. Sawman 

Physical Lab. 
Sampler. 

Electrician Gr. C. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade VI 

.. Slab 

Shear 

Optr. 

Fitter Class 11 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade VII 

.. Head Insp. 
Asstt. 

Fitter Cl. 1. 
Ch. Lab. Asstt. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade VIII 

.. Hot Mill Asstt. Pattern Maker 
Optr. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade IX 

.. HeatTreatm- 
ment Optr. 

Fitter Class 1 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade X 

.. S.R. Mill 

Optr. 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Grade XI 

.. Electrician 

Gr. A 


Minimum 

Maximum 
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APPENDIX 


RECENT EARNINGS OF A SAMPLE OF 


Monthly Bonus® 
earnings on 37*50% 
Basic D.A. Total 26 days for pro¬ 
ductive 
workers. 


1 

4 

0 

1 3 

3 

2 

7 

3 

63 

12 

6 

23 

15 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 3 

3 

2 

15 

3 

76 12 

6 

28 

13 

0 

1 

6 

9 

1 3 

3 

2 

10 

0 

68 

4 

0 

25 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

94 

4 

0 

35 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 3 

3 

2 

13 

3 

73 

8 

6 

27 

9 

0 

2 

4 

6 

1 10 

0 

3 

14 

6 

101 

9 

0 

38 

1 

0 

1 

13 

9 

1 3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

79 

10 

0 

29 

14 

0 

2 

9 

6 

1 10 

0 

4 

3 

6 109 11 

0 

41 

2 

0 

2 

1 

6 

1 10 

0 

3 

11 

6 

96 

11 

0 

36 

4 

0 

2 

15 

0 

1 10 

0 

4 

9 

3 

119 

0 

6 

44 

10 

0 

2 

6 

3 

1 10 

0 

4 

0 

3 

104 

6 

0 

39 

3 

0 

3 

5 

9 

1 10 

0 

4 

15 

9 

129 

9 

6 

45 

10 

0 

2 

11 

3 

1 10 

0 

4 

5 

3 

112 

8 

6 

42 

3 

0 

3 

13 

0 

1 10 

0 

5 

7 

0 

141 

6 

0 

53 

0 

0 

3 

1 

9 

1 10 

0 

4 11 

9 

123 

I 

6 

46 

3 

0 

4 

5 

9 

1 13 

9 

6 

3 

9 

161 

11 

0 

60 

10 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 10 

0 

5 

3 

3 

135 

4 

6 

50 

12 

0 

S 

0 

0 

1 13 

9 

6 13 

9 

178 

5 

6 

66 

14 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 13 

9 

5 

15 

0 154 

6 

0 




5 

5 

9 

1 13 

9 

7 

3 

6 187 

11 

0 

70 6 

0 

4 10 

6 

1 13 

9 

6 

8 

3 

169 

6 

6 

63 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

2 1 

3 

8 

9 

3 223 

0 

6 

83 

10 

0 





NO. VI 

EMPIX) YEES IN THE DIFFERENT GRADES 


Standard Bonus® Standard Annual Per capita Total eann Total 
Allowance 18-75% Allowance Bonus l/]2th monthly avg. ings of earnings of Remarks 

30% for for non- ®]5%for (percapi- cost of fringe prodve. non-prodve. 

productive productive - non-prod, ta monthly benefit woricers. vrorkers 
workers workers workers wages). 


19 2 

0 

11 IS 

0 

9 

9 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

138 

8 

6 

IIS IS 

6 

contribution to ' Provi¬ 

23 1 

0 

14 6 

0 

11 

8 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

160 

5 

6 

134 5 

6 

dent Fund, £.S.I. contri¬ 
bution, Canteen Sl Grain 

20 8 

0 

12 13 

0 

10 

4 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

147 

1 

0 

123 0 

0 

Stores loss, Medical aid 

28 4 

0 

17 II 

0 

14 

2 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

189 

8 

0 

157 12 

0 

Education and Training, 
Recreation & Welfare 
& Sickness pay benefit 

22 1 

0 

13 3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

IS4 13 

6 

130 0 

6 

allowed by the Company 

30 7 

0 

19 1 

0 

15 

4 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

201 

12 

0 

167 9 

0 

for the waiting period 
under E.S.1. Scheme, but 

22 14 

0 

14 IS 

0 

11 

15 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

165 

1 

0 

1.38 3 

0 

excludes establishment 

32 IS 

0 

20 9 

0 

16 

7 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

215 

7 

0 

178 6 

0 

exp. like salary etc. 

29 0 

0 

18 2 

0 

14 

8 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

193 10 

0 

161 0 

0 


35 11 

0 

23 5 

0 

17 14 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

231 

c 

6 

190 14 

6 


31 5 

0 

19 9 

0 

IS 11 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

206 

9 

6 

171 5 

6 


38 14 

0 

24 S 

0 

19 

7 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

248 12 

6 

20S 0 

6 


33 12 

0 

21 2 

0 

16 14 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

220 

2 

6 

182 3 

6 


42 7 

0 

26 8 

0 

21 

3 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

268 

8 

0 

220 12 

0 


36 14 

0 

23 1 

0 

18 

7 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

237 

14 

6 

196 3 

6 


48 8 

0 

30 S 

0 

24 

4 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

302 

3 

0 

247 IS 

0 


40 9 

0 

2$ 6 

0 

20 

5 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

258 

5 

6 

212 10 

6 


S3 8 

0 

33 7 

0 

26 

12 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

330 

6 

6 

270 3 

6 


46 S 

0 

28 15 

0 

33 

3 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

290 

4 

0 

238 3 

0 


56 5 

0 

3S 3 

0 

28 

3 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

346 

1 

0 

282 12 

0 


SO 13 

0 

31 12 

0 

25 

7 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

3IS 

6 

6 

258 4 

6 


66 14 

0 

41 13 

0 

33 

7 

0 

13 

5 

0 

18 

6 

0 

405 

4 

0 

329 IS 

9 
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appendix no. vn 

BELVR WORKS STANDING ORDERS 
MAY 26, 1948 . 


1. The Rules hereinafter will be call- 
id INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY 
LIMITED WORKS STANDING 
ORDERS, and shall come into force in 
accordance with Section 7 of the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 

2. The Company and the workers 
engaged in this factory are .subject to the 
following conditions of service set out here¬ 
in, and workers must indicate their accept¬ 
ance of such terms in writing on engage¬ 
ment or on request. 

3. Title Definitions.—In tliese orders, 
unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context:— 

(a) “Worker” means all workers, 
male or female, employed in the 
factory, or in and out of the pre- 
mi.ses of tlie factory on an hourly 
pay basis. 

(b) 'riic “Company” means Indian 
Aluminium Company Limited. 

(r) The “Manager” means the Com¬ 
pany’s Belur Works Manager or 
Acting Belur Works Manager. 

(d) The “Board” means the Board 
of Directors of the Company. 

(e) “General Manager” means the 
General Manager of the Company 
or his deputy acting for the time 
being. 

(/) “Personnel Officer” means the 
appointed Personnel Officer of 
Works or the Officer acting in 
that capacity. 


(g) “Medical Certificate” means a 
certificate signed by the Medical 
Officer of the Company or an 
outside registered medical practi¬ 
tioner provided tliat in the latter 
instance such certificate is accept¬ 
ed and countersigned by the 
Medical Officer at the Works. 

4. Classificatiou of Workers.—The 

workers will be classified as follows:— 

(a) Pe r man e n t.—A “Permanent” 
worker is one who has satisfac¬ 
torily completed a probationary 
period of three months in the 
same occupation in the factory, 
and who has been confirmed in 
writing to this effect. Any perma¬ 
nent worker desirous of leaving 
the Company’s service shall give 
one day's notice to the head of 
the de})artment concerned. The 
wages due to such a worker must, 
where practicable be paid on the 
day the notice expires and in any 
case within two days after the 
expiry of the notice. If any 
permanent worker leaves service 
without notice he shall be liable 
to be sued for damage. The 
employment of any permanent 
worker may be terminated by the 
Works Manager by one day’s 
notice or by payment of one day’s 
wages in lieu of notice. The 
reasons for the termination of 
service shall be recorded in writ¬ 
ing and shall be communicated to 
the worker, if he so desires, at 
the time of discharge, unless such 
communications in the opinion 
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of the Manager may directly or 
indirectly lay the Company and 
the Manager or the persons sign¬ 
ing the communication open to 
criminal or civil proceedings at 
the instance of the worker. 

(6) Probationer.—A. “Probationer” 
is a worker who is provisionally 
employed to fill a “permanent" 
vacancy but who has not com¬ 
pleted three montlis satisfactory 
.service at the post. Where a 
“Permanent" worker is trans¬ 
ferred or promoted to a new post 
he becomes a “Probationer” in 
the seme that he can be returned 
to his previous “permanent” post 
until he has served three months 
satisfactorily at his new post. 
Where a “probationer” is not 
confirmed in writing after 
three months service at a 
post, he can make tvritten appli¬ 
cation in diis regard to the man- 
i^ment who will confirm him 
in writing, or release him, or 
place him on a furtlier three 

months probation as conditions 

justify. 

(r) Temporary.—A “Temporary” 

wm-ker is rnie engaged for work 
which is of a temporary nature 
essentially. Conditional to tlie 
rules applying to "Permanent” 
workers, they will receive tlie 
sfirae privilege after three months 
satiiibctoty service, but they can 

not and Will hot be confirmed 

' as "permanent” workers no 

matter honv long their service, 

unless the post concerned is noti- 
feed a '“Permanent” post when 
they ihih niake application for 
confirmation. 


(d) Apprentice.—An “Apprentice" 

worker is a learner at skilled or 
sujHrrvisory work who is given a 
nominal allowance during his 
{leriod of training. At tlie Com¬ 
pany's discretion, and for con¬ 
venience of payment he may be 
placed on a definite hourly wage 
rate and become eligible fur all 
amenities and privileges avail¬ 
able to other workers without 
affecting his status as an “appren¬ 
tice” in any way. Probationers, 
other than those transferred from 
permanent posts in the factory, 
temporary workers and appren¬ 
tices may leave, or be disdiarged 
from .service without notice by 
an Officer not below the rank of 
Personnel Officer. 

5. Identification and Entry.—Ml workers, 
iiYespective of category, will be provided 
with a numbered token. Entry to tlie com- 
pmind or attendance at work can be refused 
if thb token is not produced as a routine 
practice to the gate guards, and to the Time¬ 
keepers, or to the supervisory staff on 
request. 

.Shift workers and day workers will be 
prosuded with different tokens so as to indi¬ 
cate their status. These tokens are not in¬ 
terchangeable or transferable between 
workers of tlie same or different sliiCts. Any 
transfer is a punishable offence for all 
workeis involved in any such transfer., 

: Repeated foilure to carry tokens, or loss 
of tedeens, is a punishable offence and justi¬ 
fies the turning away of a worker from wOilt 
due to lack of proper identification. Absence 
due to such turning away will be considered 
as absence without leave. 

All workers will be provided with indi¬ 
vidual time cards bearing their name and 
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number. These cards must be kept in an 
orderly fashion in the proper section at the 
racks provided for tiiem at the time clock. 

I 

When attending or leaving duty, a 
worker mu.st "punch” and “rack” his card 
in the proper manner as directed by the 
timekeeper. 

No worker is permitted to “punch” any 
card except his own under any circum¬ 
stances. The penalty for irregular punch¬ 
ing is immediate dismissal for both or all 
|>anics concerned. 

Workers are not allowed indiscriminate 
entry to or exit from the compound. 
Workers can enter the compound only when 
attending for duty, and must not leave the 
compound during their duty period without 
special permission, otherwise they will be 
refused re-entry. At the end of their duty 
periods workers must leave the compound 
as soon after as is reasonably possible, and 
not later than 15 minutes after the end of 
their duty period. Special instruction will 
be published in respect of workers wisliing 
to obtain rations from the Ck)mpany Ration 
Shop. 

The workers shall not enter or leave the 
premises of the factory except by the gate or 
gates appointed for the purpose. 

All workers shall be liable on leaving the 
premises of the factory to be searched by 
the gatemen, if acting without malice he 
suspecu that any worker who is so detained 
is in wrongful possession of property belong¬ 
ing to die Company provided that no search 
sliall be made except in the presence of two 
other persons.. . 

Off duty or resting workers are not per¬ 
mitted to loiter in working areas at any 
time, or to engs^ workers on duty in con¬ 
versation. 


6. Periods and hours of laork.—'The 
periods and hours of work for all classes of 
workers will be individually tabulated and 
posted on the notice board. 

The Company will attempt to provide a 
minimum of 48 working hours per normal 
ivcek for each worker. It does not under¬ 
take that each worker, under normal cir¬ 
cumstances, will always work 8 hours each 
day for 6 days per week. The Works will 
operate 24 hours per day, 6 days per week 
as a general but not invariable rule. 

Periods of work.— .Subject to special 
departmental variations, the general periods 
of work arc as follows:— 

(a) Day workers.—B hours per day— 
6 days a week with a one-hour 
break w'ithout pay after 4 hours 
work. Each 4 hour period will 
have a rest period of 10 minutes 
after 2 hours work approximately. 

(h) Shift workers.S hours daily 
with SO minutes rest according to 
the Factories Act, 1948, such rest 
interval or intervals to be paid. 

Hours of work.— Subject to special de¬ 
partmental variations the basic hours of work 
are as follows:— 

(a) Day workers.—S a.m. to 12 p.m. 
and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.—6 days per 
week. 

(h) Mill Shift workers.S hours daily 
-U p.m. to 7 a.m., 7 a.m. to S 
p.m., 3 p.in. to 11 pjn.—6 days 
per week. Shift workers are on 
a “cycle” basis and their shift 
hours change each week depend¬ 
ing upon which shift they are on. 
This sliift changeover will take 
place duri ng the weekend break 
usually or during, other breaks 
when notified. 





Lateness. 

(a) All workers sliall be at work in 
the factory at the time fixed and 
notified to them. Workers attend¬ 
ing after that time shall be deem¬ 
ed iate’ and must report to the 
Personnel 0£Rcer. or to the shift 
supervisor, if it is a night shift. 
If late, a worker shall be liable 
as shown below. 

(b) If not more than 5 (Five) 
minutes late, a worker may be 
allowed to work without any 
penalty, except as shown in sec¬ 
tion (/). 

(c) A worker attending more than 
five minutes late, but not more 
than fifteen minutes late, %vill 
not be allowed to commence 
work until one hour after 
minutes late, will be paid accord¬ 
ingly. 

(d) If more titan fifteen (15) 
minutes late, but not more titan 
30 (thirty) minutes late, a 
worker will be allowed to com¬ 
mence work that day, but he will 
have to take a day off as penalty 
later on when told by the Com¬ 
pany. 

(e) If more than half an hour late, 
a worker will not be allowed to 
work that day and will be sus¬ 
pended for the day except under 
extraordinary circumstances when 
he may be allowed witli the 
special permission of the Person¬ 
nel Officer or the Shift Supervi¬ 
sor, if it is a night shift. If 
allowed to work, he shall be sus¬ 
pended later for one day as 
penalty. A worker, thus laid off 
at night, may be allowed, if 


necessary to sleep inside the fac¬ 
tory compound with the permis¬ 
sion of the Shift Supervisor for 
the night only and is subject to 
all usual rules while in the com¬ 
pound. 

(/) If a worker is late more than once 
a week or more than thrc'e times 
in two fortnights, he will lie 
tvarned in writing and suspended 
for one day without pay. Such 
a warning would be iiuJudcd 
with any previous warnings for 
similar or other causes. An offen¬ 
der with 3 (three) warnings is 
liable for summary discharge. 

(g) During the "off" time, such as 
under section "c”, the machine 
crew which is thus shortliandcd 
will cany on normally up to one 
hour by when a relief or the late 
man will start work. Habitual 
tardiness is a punishable offence. 
Any worker, who after "punch¬ 
ing" his card, is found alisent 
from his proper place or places 
of work during working hours 
without permission or without 
any sufficient reason, shall be 
liable to be treated as absent for 
the period of his aljscnce. 

If, however, he is so absent from 
the premises of the factory dur¬ 
ing working hours, without per¬ 
mission, he shall be liable to l>e 
treated as absent for the whole 
period or shift as indicated. 

If the worker is so al>seni from 
the mill premises with the per¬ 
mission of the head of the depart¬ 
ment, his wages for the actual 
period of absence shall lx; liable 
to be deducted, if be exceeds the 
time allowed. 
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7. Stoppage and Shutdown.-^The G)in- 
pany may at any tiine or times in tlie event 
of fire, catastrophe, breakdown of machinery, 
interruption of power supply, epidemic, civil 
commotion or any other cause beyond its 
control, stop any machine or machines, pro¬ 
cess or processes, department or departments, 
wholly or partially, for any period or periods 
wit'hout notice or without compensation in 
lieu of notice. 

In the event of a stoppage of any machine 
or department under this Order during 
working hours, die workers affeerted shall be 
notified by notices put up on notice boards, 
at the Timekeepers Office, as soon as practi¬ 
cable, when work will be resumed and 
whether they are to remain or leave the 
factory. The period of detention in the fac¬ 
tory shall not ordinarily exceed one hour 
after the commencement of the stoppage. If 
the period of detention does not exceed one 
hour, workers so detained shall not be paid 
for the period of detention. If the period of 
detention in the factory exceeds one hour 
workm so detained shall be entitled to 
receive wages for the whole of the time dur¬ 
ing which they are detained in the factory as 
a result of the stoppage. 

Any worker paid off under order 7 shall 
not be considered as dismissed from service, 
but as temporarily unemployed, and shall 
not be entitled to wages during such unem¬ 
ployment ext:ept to the extent mentioned in 
Order 7. Whenever practicable reasonable 
notice shall be given of resumption of 
normal work and all workers paid off under 
Order 7, who present themselves for work, 
when the normal working is resumed, shall 
have prior right of reimtatement. 

8. Strikes.—In the event of a strike or a 
slow down movement affecting either wholly 
or partially any one or more department or 
departments of Ahe factory. Cite Company 
may, subject to the provisions of the Trade 


Dispute Act (VII of 1929), or any rules 
thereunder, or any Act then in force, close 
down, either wholly or partially, such depart¬ 
ment or departments and any other depart¬ 
ment or departments affected by such clos¬ 
ing down, and for any period or periods. 
The fact of such closure shall be notified by 
notices put upon the notice board at tlie 
timekeeper’s office as soon as practicable. 
The workers concerned shall also be notified 
by a general notice prior to the resumption 
of work, as to when work will be resumed. 

9. Discipline.—Workers must carry t)ut 
the legitimate orders of their superior officers 
promptly, and must conform strictly to the 
Works Rules and regulations under penalty 
of reprimand, suspension or discharge de¬ 
pending upon the nature of the offence. 

(A) Minor Offences.—A worker accused 
of a first minor offence will be summoned 
before the Personnel Officer to explain the 
circuinstances alleged. If no satisfactory ex¬ 
planation is forthcoming, he will receive a 
written warning indicating the nature of his 
offence. He will acknowledge same by sign¬ 
ing a copy of the reprimand, which will be 
recorded on his record. With a first minor 
offenc.e there will be no further action than 
tlte written warning. A second minor 
offence will necessitate a warning and sus¬ 
pension without pay up to a maximum of 
three days, by the Personnel Officer or more 
senior official. . 

Minor offences are as follows:— 

(a) Breaches of any standing order- 
if not sp^ifically mentioned 
under inajor offences. 

(h) Failure tp observe safety mea- 
. sures or instructions.. 

(c) Committii^ a nuisance on the 
Company property, including 
spitting of pen. 

(d) Careless or slow work, laziness, 
inefficiency and inattention. 
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(e) Repeated lateness (in addition 
to the loss of time mentioned). 

•(/) “Horseplay”, quarreling or fight- 

(g) Sleeping on duty. 

(/{) Ck>liection of money for proposes 
not sanctioned by the Company. 

(t) Engaging in trade on the Com¬ 
pany premises. 

(B) Major Offences.—A worker will 
render liimself liable for summary discharge 
without notice, or without payment in lieu 
of notice if he is guilty of a major offence. 
However, no order of dismissal (which can 
be authorised by the Manager only) shall 
be confirmed unless the worker has had an 
opportunity to justify or disprove tite offence 
alleged against him to the Personnel Officer, 
or, if necessary, to the Manager. On request 
a worker may receive a copy of sucli an 
order, except as per 4 (a ). 

Major Offences arc as follows:— 

(a) Three minor offences. 

(/;) Wilful insubordination or dis¬ 
obedience, whetiier along or in 
combination with another, of any 
lawful and reasonable order from 
a superior, striking work or incit¬ 
ing others to strike work in con¬ 
travention of the provisions of 
the Trades Dispute Act, 1929 
(VII of 1929) , or any other en¬ 
actments or nile in force for the 
time being. 

(c) Theft, fraud or dislionesty in con¬ 
nection witli the Company’s or 
its employee’s business or pro¬ 
perty. 

(d) Taking or giving bribes or any 
illegal gratification wbatsoever. 

(e) Repeated absence without leave 
or continuous absence without 
leave for more than seven consc- 

' ciitive working days. 


(/) Intoxication or riotous behavi¬ 
our during working hours in the 
premises of the factory or any act 
suhvcrsir'c of discipline. 

(g) Wilful damage to Comixiny's 
property. 

(h) Smoking in factor^' building 
or non-.smoking areas. 

(i) Causing or threatening to cause 
physical injury to others. 

(j) (kjnviction for any offence under 
the Indian Penal C'^kIc. 

(k) l)i.sclosure of commercial or 
manufacturing methods or cal¬ 
culations. 

(/) Punching another worker’s tard. 

(ni) 'transfer of token. 

(n) Posting of unauthorised notices. 

' 10. If'af'cs.—AII tvorkers will be paid on 
an hourly wage basis. The wage.s payable 
Avill be ]x).sied on the notice board and the 
present effective rates, starting, normal and 
maximum, are shown in Wages Schedule II 
of 22-.1-45. The twms governing these rates 
are as follows:— 

(a) Siarling ta/c.—The starting rate is 
tliat which will be )>aid to:— 

(l) A new worker who has had no 
previous experience at the work 
for whitJi he is engaged, or 

(2) A worker transferred to one post 
from another conditional to the 
rules tinder “Promotion’’. A 
new worker will operate at a new 
}x>st up to 3 months on a trial 
Itasis, if the |M)st is of a perma¬ 
nent ty{)c, at the starting rate. If 
a new worker is'un.satisfac.tory he 
will be released at any time dur¬ 
ing his three months trial on one 
day’s notice, or will be re¬ 
appointed to the same or another 
post where he will recommence a 
furtlter trial {teriod of three 
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months, during which second 
trial period he b eligible for re¬ 
lease if unsatbfactory. A trans¬ 
ferred worker will paid hb 

“present" rate or the starting 
rate for hb new post, whichever 
b greater, for S months after 
transfer. If a transferred worker 
b unsatbfactory at his new post 
at any time in the trial period he 
will revert to hb previous post. 

(h) Normal rale.—\ probationer not 
cotthrmed in writing after three month’s 
trial must consider himself still a 

probationer, but may request a written 
ruling on thb point. A satbfactory proba¬ 
tioner Avill be confirmed and b then eligi¬ 
ble for increase to the normal rate witli 
immediate effect. A permanent worker will 
receive the normal rate, unless promoted, for 
one year after confirmation. 

(c) Maximum rate.—A worker on the 

normal, rate b eligible for annual incTements 
if hb conduct, amount of work and quality 
of work is satisfactory and up to the stand¬ 
ard rate for the job. .Such annual incre¬ 
ments will be graded so tliat in usual 
circumstances a worker will reach the maxi¬ 
mum rate in four yc^rs, after which there 
will be no further increments until a worker 
is transferred or promoted to work carrying 
a higher rate. 

OVERTIME 

11. The normal hours of work will be 
eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week. 

11. (a) No worker will be allowed to 
work, unless under extraordinary circum¬ 
stances, for more tlian nine hours in any day 
excluding intermittent period or periods of 
rest or ten and half hours a day including 
rest.in the spread over. 

If for technical reasons, a worker b em¬ 
ployed for more than nine hours a day or 
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more than forty-eight hours a week, over¬ 
time will be paid for at twice the ordinary 
rate. 

For the purpose of payment, the notified 
period or periods of rest will be considered 
as period or periods of work. 

As Dearness Allowance b a function of 
the number of basic hours worked and the 
workers wage rate, thus, overtime does not 
affect the Dearness Allowance. 

SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY WORK 

II. (h) If a worker is employed on a 
Sunday or Holiday, he will be paid at the 
rate of time and a half of hb ordinary 
wages, provided that such Sundays or Holi¬ 
days given or to compensate any time lost 
through breakdown, in which case or cases 
the workers will be paid at the normal rate. 

If under exceptional circumstances a 
worker b allowed to work for more titan nine 
hours on a Sunday or Holiday (NOT COM¬ 
PENSATORY) , he will Ite paid at double 
the ordinary rate for the OVERTIME. 

Every effort will be made to avoid Sunday 
work unless it b necessary for essential re¬ 
pairs and maintenance and workers con¬ 
cerned will be notified whether any parti¬ 
cular Sunday or Holiday carries the extra 
allowance of half the basic wages or if it is a 
compensatory day as mentioned in para I. 

Under Section 35 (I) (a) of the Factories 
Act, a worker, allowed to work on a Sunday, 
will be given a holiday for a whole day of 
24 houn on one of the three days imme¬ 
diately before or after that Sunday and a 
notice in respect of the holiday will be given 
in due time. 

*■ 

As Dearness Allowance b paid on the 
basic wages only, tliere b no additional 



dearness allowance given in respect of extra 
f ^ r ning s for any Sunday or Holiday work. 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

12. All workers, permanent, temporary or 
probationers will be given a Dearness Allow¬ 
ance at a rate not less than what Govern¬ 
ment has prescribed or may prescribe from 
time to time. 

Dearness Allowance will be paid on the 
basis of a worker’s basic weekly earnings in 
the factory exclusive of any overtime or extra 
earning whatsoever. 

Except as under special provisions of 
Sick I..eavc and Annual Leave, Dearness 
Allowance will not be given in respect of a 
period or periods during which a worker is 
not employed or is alwent without leave on 
permksion. 

The Company reserves the right of modi¬ 
fying the rates of the Dearness Allowance or 
discontinuing the payment of the same at 
any time within the limits of any Govern¬ 
ment Ordinance. 

The presently operative rates of Dear¬ 
ness Allowance are as published (appended 
herewith) 

RATES OF DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 
AS ON 28/10/46. 

Every worker, either permanent or 
temporary is eligible for a dearness allowance 
of a minimum of Re. 0-1-9 per hour on 8 
hours a day or up to a maximum of 48 
hours per week, whichever is greater. The 
following is the schedule of Dearness Allow¬ 
ance per hour on the basic minimu m hourly 
rate ^m Re. 0-1-6 (Anna one and Pies six) 
to Rc. 0-8-0 (Annas eight) as calculated on 


the basis of tlic Dearness Allowance for 48 
hours:— 
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PRODUCTION BONUS 
IS. Every production worker will be eligi¬ 
ble for a production bonus according to the 
prescribed rates as have been and will be 
notified from time to time depending on the 
production above the normal rate, provided 
that the quality or standard of the material 
produced is correct. The Company reserves 
the right to adjust production rates, even 
after their trial period, if method, standard, 
etc. are altered. 

Certain non-productive workers will also 
be eligible for monthly bonuses based on the 
total amount of good quality production ex¬ 
tra above normal. In general, this will be 
at a lesser rate than for productive worken. 
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This sdieme, though in progress notr, 
may be discontinued or modified at any 
time at the discretion of the Company, if it 
does not operate successfully to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the CoinjKiny. 

FAY DAYS 

14. A notice specifying the days to be 
observed as Fay Days by this facioi^ will be 
posted on the notice board. 

Pay days will be seven days after the 
period during which the pay was earned by 
the workers and will either lx;:— 

(1) One a fortnight on Saturdays 
where the pay period txjncemed 
is the fortnight previous to the 
week in whicli actual payment is 
made, or 

(2) On the 22nd and 7th of each 
month where the pay period con¬ 
cerned is the Ist to the 15th in¬ 
clusive and the IStli to the 2nd 
of the montli inclusive, previous 
to the }>ay day. Where tlie 22nd 
or the 7th of the month falls on 
Sundays, the ]iay day will be 
moved to the 21st or 6th respec¬ 
tively, or 

(.S) W'here the employment of any 
worker is teminated by or on be¬ 
half of the factory, tlie stages 
earned by him will be paid 
before the expiry of die second 
working day from the day on 
which his entployment.was termi¬ 
nated. 

OUTSTANDING WAGES 

15. In case a worker is unable to report 
on the pay day, he will receive his wages 
from 'the Cashier in the Main Office oh pro¬ 
duction of an identification-slip from the 
Time Office on any WOrking'day during Office 
hours. 


UNCLAIMED WAGES 

16. Any wages due to a worker, but not 
paid on the usual day on account of being 
unclaimed, will be paid by die Company on 
any working day during office hours, pro¬ 
viding that the claim is presented by the 
worker dr on his behalf by liis legal repre¬ 
sentative or representatives within three 
years from the date on which the wages be¬ 
come due to the worker and diat the claim 
has lx;en properly sanctioned by the manage¬ 
ment. 

PROVIDENT FUND 

17. Permanent workers must subscribe 
to Proviilent Fund according to the prestTib- 
ed rules. 

A separate booklet named “EMPLOYEES 
PROVIDENT Fl^ND RULES" is already 
in circulation. 

SICK LEAVE 

18. Every worker, when sick, will be 
given Sick Leave, only if recommended by 
tlie medical officer of the CiOmpany. 

A worker on sick leave will ^ paid up 
to and inclusive of the seventh day of his 
leave at half the rate of his pay with half 
the rate of his dearness allowance, if any. 

A worker will also be eligible for a 
further total of five days’ sick leave at die 
above rates on condidons as explained 
lx;low:— 

I. On taking SnaH Pox vaccination.,, two days if needed 
Z „ „ Cholera inoculation .. two days if needed 

3. „ „ Typhedd inoculation .. two days if needed 

4. „ „ Combined Typhoid and 

Cholera inoonlation as 
instMd of taking 2 and 

■ 3 respectively . . three dayk if needed 

Any Sick Leave required in excess of 
seven dbtys per year or twelve days per, yqtr 
dep^ding upon circumstances mendoned jn 
para 3 will M without any pay or allowance- 
'Sick. t.eave wid^ or without |)ay cannot 
be carri^ .over from one. ye^ to anothw aa 
leave accumulated. 
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Vt\y and allowances lor Sick Leave is 
(onditioiial lo the followin** ic{»ulalions:— 

A sick worker niitst rej)ort in |H'r.son to 
the Medical Oflicer lor Medical Kxaniination 
helorc Sick Leave can he reconiiiiended or 
);;Tanied. In the lase ol sudden and serious 
illness pre\en(in<; attendance lo the Medical 
Ollicei, then, the worker comcrned will he 
uticnded at his residence*, il' within the 
Ihilly/Behir iniiiiicipal area, ]>roviding that a 
definite messaf»e is sent to the Medical Olliccr 
via the 'I'inie Ollice advising lull details. 11 
the worker c-oncenied is not a resident in 
the Ually/Beliir nuiniii|)al area and is siid 
deiily taken ill, he iiiiist send wiittcn ailvice 
to this eH'cci and u|jon his return to work 
his al)seiue must he approved hy the report 
of a recognised Medical Aiithoijty. which 
report imisi lie conlirmed hy the Works* 
Mt?dical (iHuer, hefdre Sick Leave can he 
granted loi the |)eriocl of absence'. Workers 
are advised that if (he Medical (Klicev is re- 
c|uesicd t(» attend at a iTsidencre un* 
iK'cessaiily, that is, in tlie case of a iniiior 
illness which does not prevent a worker 
attending at tlie Works Dispensary, then 
the worker himself will he lial)le for the 
Medical Ollicer’s fc'cs. Moreover, if a 
worker fails to advise the office about his 
sickness and ahseiiis himself from the work 
w'ithout peniiission. his ahseiue will he 
treated as absence without leave and his case 
will lie dealt with accordingly. 

ANNUAL LLAVK 

Li. I’lit^sc rules regarding Annual Leave 
shall not operate to the piejiidicre of any 
rights to w'liic:h a worker may he entitled 
under any other eiiacament, or under the 
lenris of any aw'artl, agreement or contract 
of service. 

livery worker who has coinplcled a period 
of ]2 months’ criniiniioiis service shall he 
allcjwcci an Annual l.eave <»f 12 coiiscH'iiii\(' 
clays whicli at the option of the worker can 


he taken at a stieicl) oi hy fauts duiing the 
siihs(*c|uent jiei iocl of iwehe months. 

I’hc (lompany does not cMitertain c hildien 
workers, hut if it ever engages any c hildren, 
a minimum period o( fourteen comiiiuous 
days’ leave every year shall he gi\en to c'ach 
child w^orker after com|)lctioii ol one year’s 
coiitiniioiis .service*, l iiey will he entitled 
to lake their Animal Lea\e at a strc‘tcii or 
hy parts. 

If a workcT fails in any one sm li |)eii<»fl 
of twelve mcMitlis to take the whole of the 
Animal Leave allowed to liim, any poiiion 
ol ilu* .same leave, not taken hy him, shall he 
added lo the next Animal Leave to he allcjw- 
ed m him in the sncceecling period of iwebir 
iiionihs, .so however, tliat the tcjtal niiiiiher 
of days, whicli may he carried forwaid to a 
siicceetling period .shall not c-xceed Zc//, oi in 
the case ol child, Icjurteen. 

A wfiiker will he eligible for full pay 
and allmrancr, if any, for ten days and if, 
a child, |(.>nMeen days of his .Vnnual Leave. 
.V miniiimni of 50 per cent of his dues shall 
he paid to him prifir lo going on the leave, 
with any veinaiiidei to he paid in full with 
the lirsl |)aymenl of wagers after c(>m[)le(ion 
ol and ret in n Irom leave. 

raynieni in lieu of Ainiiia) Lcravc: clue 
shall he made to workers, iij>on discharge or 
clismi.ssal from the (ionipany. 

A worker shall he deemed to have coin- 
pletcrd a period of twehe months contiinious 
service notwithstanding any interniptioii in 
service during the.se twelve months hrought 
about l)y sickne.ss, accident or authorised 
leave not exceeding ninety days in the aggre 
gale for all three, or hy a lock-out, or hy a 
strike which is not an illegal strike, or hy 
an inUTniiiicmi period of involuntary iincni- 
j)loymeni not exceeding ihiiiy days in tlie 
ago regale. 

I’hc authorised Itrave in this case doc*s 
not inc hide any w ec'kiy holiday w hic h may 
occni al I he Iwginning c»i cmicI of an iniei- 
riijiiion hrought about hy the leave. 


LiMQiL&L--a 
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VVitlioMt |m*judia* to llic coiiclilions 
••ovcminf* the day or days, if any, on wliirli 
the worker is entitled to a holiday under 
Snh-seelion (1) ol Seel ion .-iS ol the Fac tories 
Act. I?k^1, the worker shall, for the remaining; 
payable days of the Annual Leave allowc^d 
to him, he ])aid at a rate e(|nivalc*nt to the 
daily average of his waives as deiined in the 
Payment of VVa«es Ac t, I9,^(5 (IV' of H)3(i), 
for the days on which he aetiially worked 
dnrinjir ihc precrdin]L» three months, exehi- 
sive of any earnings in respec t of overtime. 

A register shall he maintained and pre 
served for a period of three years or more 
afler the Iasi entry therein, showint» the 
position of each worker as regards Annual 
Leave cine, taken and pay "ranted. 

A notice giving inll details of the scheme 
estahlisheci for Annual Leave with pay. to¬ 
gether with a copy of the exem[jli()n order 
siiall he displayed at the main entrance (»f 
the lactory and a copy (in duplicate) signed 
hy the occupier shall be sent to the Chief 
Inspector of Facitnies. 

'Ihere shall he no alteration in the 
scheme without the sanction of the Provin 
cial (voveriimeiit. 

CASLAi. l.KAVK 

L!f). Fvery woiker is eligible for a Casual 
l.eave of a maximum of 1,^ days during his 
eacli servic:e year, provided the leave is very 
urgently rcc|uired hy him. 

riiis can he taken at a time or hy parts. 

The Cuistial l.eave is always without pay 
and c;an he taken only in the manner incli- 
c:ated below:— 

Afler .-I months of iiis scrvic:e year— 
NOr more tlian days. 

Afler fi months of his service year— 
NO T more than a total of fi days. 

Aflc*r 9 months of his service year— 
■SiO r more than a total of 
days. 


After 12 montlis of iris service year— 
NOT more than a total cif 15 
days. 

(hiiisc'd casual leave in a service can he 
accumidated io Ihr rud of that sewitr year 
and may he taken along with the Annual 
Leave providing that the total amount of 
leave of all kinds accumulated docs not ex- 
ccxxl 24 clays after one year's servic:e or .36 
days after ,ser\'ic:e of two years or racire. 

(Casual Leave can NOT he carried over 
from one .service year to another except as 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

NO l liS IMPORI AN r 

Applic:ations for leave (other than sick 
Icravc^) .should he suhinitted to the Per.sciiinel 
OHicer, through de|>arimental heads, who 
must ap]>encl their rec:ommendations with 
the applications forwarded. Leave can he 
sanctioncxl only hy the Works Manager or 
the Personnel Ollicer. 

I'he main puipose ol this Ic^ave is so that 
a man who takes Casual Leave during the 
year not exceeding 15 days, will not take 
any deducticjii made from his Annual Leave 
at the end of his servic:e year, or so that a 
worker who does not take his c:asual leave 
during his service year can have a longer 
lc?ave at the end of his service year made up 
of whole or part of his casual leave and his 
Annual Leave as allowed by General Rule— 
Pm a. 4. 

• 

It should be noted tliat Clasual Leave 
during tlie service year can only lx; taken 
for real and reasonable causes such as very 
urgent prit'ate business, deatli of parents, 
wife or cliildren, marriage of a daughter 
wlien there is no one else to make anange- 
nicnis. 

C^ual l,eave allowed will have to corres* 
j)ond with the worker's scrs'ice year. 

Re(]nesl for leave in advan«;e ran not lx* 
•granted and if a w«»rker lakes leave without 
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))cnui.ssuMi. iIk '11 lie will he |>cn:ili.scil as in¬ 
dicated in Ride 2H. 

Wf)RKIN<; DAYS 

21. Karh year, in the month of Jannai'y, 
the ('om]>anY will piihlisli a workinjj; .sche¬ 
dule. 

I'lic nonnal .system is for the Work-s to 
o|)erate on all days, exce]>rin}>; Snnday.s. ex¬ 
cept for certain festival days. 

In resjK'ct of festival days, the Works will 
close on a maximnm ol If* days during any 
one year provided that atleast Ft of such days 
are compensated by Sunday work at normal 
rates within the provisions of the T'actory 
Act. 

MANNKR or NOTIFICAIION OF 

I’FRIODS .\NI) HOl'RS OF WORK 

22. (rt) The |HM'iods and hours of work 
shall he |>vominently dis])layed on the notice 
Itoard at the main entrance to the Factory 
pru|>er; and these shall Ite as the manage¬ 
ment may from time to time dwide. 

MANNKR OF NOTIFICATION OF 

HOLID.XYS v\ND I’AY D.\YS 

(h) Notices specifying (/) days to Ik 
olwerved hy the Factory as holidays with or 
without pay, and (it) pay tlays as required 
by the Factories At;t ami payment of Wages 
Act, shall be prominently di.splayed on the 
notice Ixtard mentioned in jxira (a) above. 

AUSKNCE WlTHOirr LEAVE 

2.*$. No worker will be flowed to absent 
him.seif from ivork unless he has previous 
sanc:tion from the Manager or the Personnel 
Officer. 

In ca.ses of accidents or sudden illness or 
the work or any one of his immediate family, 
com|)elling him to absent himself from the 
work without previous .sanction, a definite 
message to that re-siKx;!, preferably in writing 


must he sent to the 'Fiine (Hike ami it will 
he the worker’s tesponsihility to piove the 
correctness of his statemeitts during later in¬ 
vestigation, if neci'sstiry. If his absence is 
not considered to he juslilied alter inve.sliga 
tion, it will he treated as ah.si‘nce wirhoul 
leave and will he dealt with acconlinulv. 


II a worker's alxsence fioni work is, after 
inve.stigation, considered to he alMinice with¬ 
out leave, he will hi* warned in wtiting and 
he suspended as lollows;. 

(fi) (hu- (l(i\ .f.ll'.O./...-Written 

warning. 

(It) Two ((ays /4.IF.O.L.—One day 
.suspension and written warning. 

(c) Three to seven days A.IV.O.L .— 
.Suspension lor equal ntimber of 
days absent and written warning. 

{(!) -A worker's service will antomati 
tally he terminated in ca.se he is 
ah.seiit without leave for more 
than .seveti days. 

Overstaying tm leave W’ill he treated as 
alxsence svithtuit leave and will he dealt with 
accordingly. 11, lurwever, fVrr some nnavoid 
able circumstances a svorker on leave has to 
extend his leave, his application for the ex¬ 
tension must reach the management befoit! 
the expiry of the previous leave. The Com¬ 
pany will then consider his ca.se and will 
send him a Avritien reply ai:cordingly. 

No absentee will he alltrwed to resume 
his duties until he has first seen tJie Per¬ 
sonnel Officer and has had his alvsence regu- 
larLsed, except in the ca.se of one day’s 
airsence only svlicn a worker may be jKTmit- 
teil by the Shift .Su|M*rvi.sor or the i)ej:)art- 
mental I-Tcad to resume his duties. How¬ 
ever, he must see the Personnel Officer on 
the same or the next working day during 
nonnal oflit:e hours to regulari.se his absence. 
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I'ROMOriON 

To he tend in conjunction xvith Order 
No. 10 

2-1. Hrouiotioiis will 1»e Riven lo workers 
at the (iiseveiion o! the Company, ns and 
wheti suitable vac::iiH ies oeciir. 

Due eonsidenilioii lor tlie IcuRlIi of .ser¬ 
vice will l)c Riven but promotion will de¬ 
pend mostly on ability, skill, experience, • 
eHieicney, spirit of co-operation and general 
merit of the wftrker or svorkers concertted. 

TR.\N.SFER.S 

In the event of temporary vacaneie.s. due 
t:«> sick leave, etc., worker may be trans¬ 
ferred for stun t time to a tliffereiit job. Even 
if at a bigber rate, this docs not nere,ssarily 
constitute a promotion and in such eases the 
most ronvenient worker will be transfeiTed 
rather titan the most desen'ing one, as this 
is not a permanent promotion. 

VV'ttvkers declining a promotion svill be 
reduced in their eligibility for promotions. 

DEMOTION 

Demotion of worker will (xxair as:— 

(1) a disci|)linary measure in the 
event rtf improper workiuansbip 
or contras ention of standitig 
•trders; 

(2) a result of reduced operations 
involving a reduction of workers. 
In this ca.se demoted workers arc 
the first eligible for suitable pro¬ 
motion. 

.SAFETY PRF.C:AirnON.S 

2!). W'orkers w'ill engage in operations 
only at the machines or duties to which they 
have Ix-en j»o.stt*d. Their executions of their 
duties mast be in the .safe manner laid down 
tor the o|x:nifion, etc., of the machine or 
duty concerned. 

Removal of guards, or safety devices, ad¬ 
justment or cleaning of machines while they 
arc running, etc., arc expressly forbidden. 


In the event of at citleiits the procedure 
laid down must be followed. 

ACCd DENTS 

26. If a Avorkcr sustains an injury during 
his Avorking period, htr Avill he immediately 
attended. In ca.ses of major or serious in¬ 
juries adecpiate medical help sh.!!! be pro¬ 
vided by the (ilompany and should the man 
be rendered unfit, payment of compensation 
shall be made in acctirdance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Workmen’s Compeirsation Act. 

In the event of any minor injury, no 
matter how .small, the worker concerned will 
advise it to his supervisor, after which he 
will report at the di.s|xm.sary lor first-aid and 
notation of the accident. In the event of 
the dispeasary being closed, the shift super- 
vLsor will gtv'e first-aid, recoril the accident 
and advise to the Peisomiel Officer for per¬ 
manent recording. 

.\ny injury not reported as indicated 
above will be considered as having happened 
outside of the Works and the Company will 
have no res|)onsibiIity to this connection 
except to provide its usual medical .services 
.IS in the ca.se of illne.ss, etc. 

riiii.s, in their oivn interests everyone 
iriust obey or risk the loss of ctnnpensation. 

.Sujxirvisors will see that workmen are 
jmimpted in this regard, if necessary. 

MEDICAL AID 

27, These orders must be reatl in ton- 
junction with .the orders under ‘ SICK 
LEAVE” and “ACCIDENTS”. 

The C^iompany imiintains a well-equipped 
di$])ensary, properly staffed by qualified men, 
for the use of workers. The di.spensary is 
o|x;n fmm 8..*10 a.m. to .'5 p.tn. every day 
except .Sundays and holidays. On Saturdays 
the di.si)en.sary closes at 4 p.ni. Medical aid 
is always available during day and night. 
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Every Avorker will he eiilitled tu live 
treatiiieiit and medieines. 

SANITATION 

28. The C'^oinpaiiy has provided tlie best 
sanitary arranj^enients for the workers in the 
interests of their healih and it is. necessary 
for the workers to maintain hygienic condi¬ 
tions by observinj; the Idllowing rules:— 

After using the latrine each person must 
pull the chain on chain ecjiiippcd water 
closet and flush the howl. 

Waste j^apers, ruge.s. etc., should not he 
thrown in the howl as they will clog the 
system. 

Spitting on the floors or walls etc. is 
siiictly forhidden. 

Writing on or marking the walls etc. is 
not allowed. 

No one is to relieve himself except at the 
pro|)er place in the latrine. 

No one is allowed to soil the open drains 
or spoil the grounds hy carelessness in this 
regarcK 

No one is allowed to wash or clean him 
self except in the place meant for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Various taps for drinking water have 
hcen provided all over the factory and 
workers should drink water, whenever neces¬ 
sary, from those tajis only. 

'riie above instructions tvill he consi¬ 
dered as Orders, deliberate violation of 
which will be seriously dealt with in the 
interest of the workers themselves. 

DRESS 

2f). No one will he allowed to work in 
the factory with loose clothings on their 
persons. 


|•il•ccs c»l iiiclal, .such . 1 ^ l)aM;.;li s in i ascs 
of .Siklis. or tokens siipplic'd to wcukcis or 
lcx)se stringc. etc., on jurisoiis must lie fasten¬ 
ed to the body 01 the ganncui.s hcloic a 
worker rejioris for w«)ik. 

.Siiiiahlc* fool wear nr 110 lootwc-ar as and 
where iiec c'.ssary lor diHevcni jobs must hr 
provided and worn hv the workers ihem 
selves. 

However, in special jobs, such as Hot 
Mill or Reiucit, where spc;cial type ol ccisily 
footwc'ar is neces.saiy, the ('.om|iany shall 
jMovidc I Ik .same*, .lud the workers nuisi wear 
iIh'iu on duty. 

If a worker reports lor duty in loose 
< lothing or improper footwear, he .shall have 
to take time oH w'ithont jiay until he reports 
hack lor duly jn'operly c‘r|uip]H‘d. 

riie above Rules regarding dre.ss are in 
the interest of workers them.sc lves and, there? 
loiv, wiM he: \c*ry strictly ohscived. 

HNAl) I HORISEI) MEK l INC.S 

!l(). No meetings may he attc!iulcd or Iield 
on the (louipany s prcmi.ses without ilu* prior 
sanction of the Manage*!’. 

(;RII:VANCES ov wdrkf.rs 

,'11. All complaints arising out of em]>loy- 
nieni including those relating to unfair 
treatment or c*xac.tion on the pari r»f the? 
employer or his ageni en scTvani. shall be? 
snbmittc'd by a workcT to the IVrsonncI 
Ollicer. All such eomplainis shall he care¬ 
fully inwsrigated hy ilte (iompany. Workers 
shall have a luriher right of appc'al to rlie 
Manager. 

Any othci grievanees, whicJi the workerrs 
may have, and regarding which, the de?part- 
mental heads may not he able to reach a 
seitlc'ineni. w^ill be deralt with hy the Per¬ 
sonnel ()flic;e*r in e:onstd(ation wdt.h the re 
pre.senf.atives of workers and the oflicials 
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loiii cTiK-d. riic lonr^oiii^ provision should 
Ilf fvilliuut prfjuclic'K to any right ut redress, 
the workmen may have under any existing 
law tor die (iiue being in forec. 

CKR 1 IHCA l'K OF SF.RVICF 

.■^{2. F.adi worker will be entitled to a ser¬ 
vice reriilieatc at the rime of leaving service, 
dismissal or dischurgc but NOT IF HE HAS 
rAR TICII’A TF.l) IN AN ILT,EGAL 
S'FRIKF, or if not practicable t'/'dc Order 
No. ‘1 (rt) I.isl iiaragraph. 

THE OOMPANYS RIGHTS 

.I'l. I'he l’om|)any's rights under these 
conditions will not lie alTeclcd or prejudiced 
by its lights relating to fines and deductions 
under die piiyiiieni of Wages Act and Rides. 

AMENDMEN I S 

!>l. The ('oiiijiany may from time to time 
amend these orders in accordance with the 
provisions of the industrial Fauployinent 
(Standing Orders) .\ci, 1918, or atiy aiiietid- 
iiietit thereof. 

INOIAN .\I-HM1MHM COMPANY l,TD. 

Sd/- \'. il. STORK, 
\VoRKS Ma.N'AGF.R-BkU'R Work.s, 

Gertificd utider Section 5(9) of the 
Inditstrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, lOlfi, this 2fith day of 
May. 1948. 

M! M. M. SEN, 

C.'KRI1I-VI\(. Ol'FiCJCR, Kungal. 

Ai'FF.Nnix No. VIII 

19.S0 AGREEMENT ON STRIKE 
Minutes of the proceedings of a Joint 
Meeting of the Management and Union 
representatives held on 14th Jantiary, 1950. 


1. /*.'(/iti/n/tc;// -They keep the ecpiip- 
meni in good condition during the |xfriod 
of strike it was agreed tliat normal produc¬ 
tion will be continued tcxlay n])to 9 p.in. 
and the man }>ut on maintenance work 
from 9 p.m. to 10 ]).ni. The balance of 
maintenance work to be completed on 
Sunday. 15th January'. 1950 on which day 
maintenance men will rejxirt for duty as 
itsiial. All the jdant machinery are to be 
llioroiighly cleaiurd. grea.sed and oiled .so 
that they can be kepi in good c:ondition dur¬ 
ing the strike period. 

2. Rnnrit /•'//rnctcrv—It ivas agreed that 
no metal will be charged on Sunday, 15th 
in the Remelt furnaces. The firemen, re- 
[xirting for duty tvill be put on maintenance 
work. 

.‘5. .S>CM»7/y—The security of the place 
will be entrusted willi the walchmen who 
will be refxirting for normal duty. 

4. Thr C'rmivs .SVote.v—The (>rain Stores 
staff will report for cluty and the shop will 
remain open unless abnormal conditions 
develop. The tran.sjxiri men will be avail¬ 
able for bringing raiions as and when re- 
cpiired. Intimaiion lor this should lx; 
given at least one day in advance. The 
cash will be collected daily by the Ag. 
Works Manager, who is assured a safe 
transport by the LInion. 

5. All the keys of various stores and 
shops, etc., will be handed over to the Head 
Watchman, before employees leave the 
facloiy. 

(i. Poivcr Supply—Th^ .supply of electri¬ 
city will be maintained and will be operated 
by the watchman on duty. 

7. IF«/er Supply—As no arrangement 
was possible to keep this going on, this will 
remain stopped during the strike period. 

8. /ucouiiuf' tvagous of Coke—The two 
wagons of coke whit;h are reported to be on 
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the way, will be divened to Jcewanlal. The 
()Hii:e Sujxlt., is lo hand tiver the R/R to 
Jeewaiilal on advice to M.O. 

!). Incoming wagons for IngniS’-No 
aiTangenient or agreeinciit was possible tni 
the matter of iinloadLiig of these wagons 
which are on the way. 

10. Maintenance of ficace and order--' 
Tlie Union assured iliat the strike will be 
alisohitely peaceful and they Avill make 
honest efF<.)ris to sec that no case of violeiux* 
or sabotage takes place. 

Ai»im;m)i\ No. IX 
1051 AGJii:i:Mi:\r 

AN ACiRKKMhN r made the Four- 
teenth day of March one thousand nine 
hundred and fihy«one between INDIAN 
ALUMINIUM COM PAN V Li MI 1 ED 
(hereiiialter called “the Company”) of the 
lirst |)ari and INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
liKLUR WORKS EMPLOYEES UNION 
(hereinafter called “Em|)loyecs“) of the 
other part: AVHEREllY it is agreed as 
follows:— 

1. It is agreed that the Jespective rights 
and prerogatives ol the Managemeiu and of 
the employees will be /resjiected by IkiiIiJ 
parties and that effective steps will be taken 
from both sides to discharge the joint res¬ 
ponsibility of niaintaiiiiiig peace, developing 
efiiciency, improving prodiic tion and promot¬ 
ing the economic welfare of the employees, 
the Company and the Nation, to the best ol 
their ability and intention. To this end 
the Management and the Union decide to 
enter into a long-term agreement on terms 
and conditions mutually agreed uixm. The 
major is.sues involved w^ere discaissed and 
settled and are embodied in lliis agreeiiieiil. 

2. The Union accepts that it is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Management to maintain 


discipline and ellicieiKy in the plant, and 
the right of the Management to hire, dis¬ 
cipline and discharge eniplovees hn just 
cause and iransler and reliexe employees 
from (liny Iiei aiise of ineflic iency or lai k of 
w(nks is expressly recognised, subjet I to the 
right of appeal through the grievantc pro 
cednre rules. The introduiiion of lime 
standiirds and the seleciitm, pkuemeni and 
disnibniion of personnel are the responsiln- 
liiy of the Management. In addition, the 
right to plan, direct and contiol ilu‘ opera¬ 
tions of the Plant, lo introduce new or im 
])ro\ecl |»oduction methods, to (siahiish 
produdion .schedule and (|uality standaids 
are .solely and exclusively the responsibility 
of ihe Manageineiit and this .shall not he 
intiTfered with by the Union. 

It is agreed that the Management's 
authority to perlorm these and othei duties 
will be re.spected and followed in e\eiy ca.se. 
In case lh(‘.se orders ( aiise or c reate any un¬ 
fair working (onclition.s, xvorkers should, in 
the first instance, obey orders and then pro 
ceed through the Union to bring about the 
correction of any just grievance. 

.i. It is agreed that stiici discijiliiie will 
be maintained in the shops and in the ollkes 
and that violation of di.sei))line will amount, 
to a |>tinishable ollence, which W'ill not Ik* 
eiuouragecl or supported by the Union. 

It is agreed that negligence of duty, care- 
le.ss operation, damage to Uonipany's pro¬ 
perty, inteiiering with normal work, loitering 
aimlessly in the iaeiory eomponnd, oliices or 
work places and causing disturbance to 
others, iiisubordinaiicm, indiscipline, viola- 
ticjii of standing orders, eu., will be deemed 
as punishable otfenees which will not be 
encouraged c»r supported by the Union. 

‘L It is agreed lliat for the purpcj.se ol 
redress of igrievances, c‘on,siitutional pioce- 
diire as laid down in the (nievance Proce 
dure will he followed. Unconstitutional 
methods, r.g., deiuonstratioii, iniimidaiicjn, 
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locrcion, vidlciiitr, iisin^ abusive languages, 
]>osling ()i (lisliibuliug uiiaulhorisecl j^ainpli’ 
lets or posicrs, Avilliil (laniage lo the Com- 
jKniy’s propciiv. slow down ol’ work, etc.., 
will constiiiue punisliabic oflcnies whic:Ii 
will not be eihouraged or supprnted by the 
Ibiioii. 

5. It is agreed dial die Union will not 
support or encourage any unlair Union 
pra«lice, ulilising employees' ollicial 

Mains to turdier Union aitivilies, carrying 
on Union activities during working hours, 
divulging ((mfidcniial inlormations ol die 
(loiiipany to the Union or outsiders, lorcing 
employees to join the Uuioii, ado])ting tin- 
(oustitulioiial methods lor iiirtheraiue of 
Union demands, htildiug Union meetings 
within tin' lac lory premises, etc. Joining the 
Union will be* a matter of free choice lo the 
employees. 

h. It is agreed that the ceriilied Stand¬ 
ing Oiders in foic e at present or as modified 
from time to time will be respected and 
\iolation oi this will amount to a punishable 
olfeiue whic h will not he supported or en¬ 
couraged by die Union. 

7. It is agreed that the Munugement will 
not support or encourage any case of unfair 
labour practice and shall take effective steps 
to pul a stop to this, if and when this 
happens and is brought to the notice of the 
Management. 

S. It is agieed that it is the duty and the 
responsibility ol the Supervisory staff lo 
utili/e the men and machine at their disposal 
for getting production in the manner tliey 
think best and that dicir orders and instruc- 
licins will always be respeclecl and complied 
with, 

y. It is agreed that shift assignmciit, wwk 
allotment, iransfcn*, promotion, demotion, 
etc. shall he the* rc‘s|)ousibility of the Maiiago 
meui providc'd. however, that when tliLs 
amcjunts to a punishment, remedies can be 


sougbt for tbrougli the constitutional Grie¬ 
vance Procedure. 

10. It is agreed that the following Pro¬ 
duction Standards are to be adopted hence 
forth subject to the provisions that if and 
when a rime and Motion Study is done or 
production methods or techniques are alter¬ 
ed these standards along with others will be 
subject to revision by mutual agreement:— 

(a) S.R. A/i// -Coiling 48 passes per hour including roll 
cleaning, bulT changing, etc. 

(h) S,F. Ml//-—106 passes per shift of 8 hours including 
bull changing, roll cleaning, etc. 

(c) Siab iSVicw—ibnd trimming- -100 ingots per hour. 

Ulankiiig— 13 ingots per hour. 

(cl) Haltdcii Shear Shearing 11 ingots per hour. 

11. It is agr(!(‘cl that when any machine or 
men or group of men is idle due lo lack of 
work, jnechaiiical hreakdown or any other 
cause or causes or when it i.s deemed neces¬ 
sary to stop any kind of work and do some 
other kind of work tlic workers will be trans¬ 
ferred fiom one job to another or from one 
sec tion to another, as direc ted by the Super- 
xisory staff. 

Without in any way aflcciing llie 
generaliiy of the above clause, it is spccili- 
f:ally agreed that as a regular practice:— 

(/) the Hot Mill crew on the night 
shift shall, during tlie cooling of 
the roll, wcirk on No. Mill and 
llallden Shear and/or Flauencr.« 
'riiey will do hot rolling and 
slabbing as required and as direc¬ 
ted by the Supervisory staff with 
the allotted strength (Operator 
1, Asst. Operator 1 and Tongs- 
iiien 12). 

(ii) riie Slab Shear gang will do all 
types of ^vork on the Slab Shear 
as will be Te(]uired of them and 
will also work in the llallden 
Shear, Slitter and FlalteiuM' as 
and when iieci’ssary. 
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(in') The Hallden Shear gang will do 
all types of shearing work on 
Plallden Shear, Slab Shear, Flat- 
tcner or Slitter, as and when 
necessary. 

12. It is agreed that in order to maintain 
production at a uniformly high level and 
prevent breakdown of machines and conse¬ 
quent stoppages of work the procedure for 
preventive maintenance programme as laid 
down by the Engineering Dept, will lie 
rigidly followed by the workmen concerned 
and that they should be present on duty as 
and when called upon to do .so in order that 
the life of machines or production is not 
adversely affected. 

13. The Standard Production Scheme for 
an output of 296 tons per incmth (convert¬ 
ing slal)s and sheets into circles) is accepted 
by both parties, subject to the provision 
that there is no wide variation in the trend 
of orders from what it is at present, which 
may have the effect of affecting output 
adversely even working with normal efforts. 
Machine Hours and Shift for this arc shown 
in the Annexiire to the Production Bonus 
Agreement. 

14. A Production Bonus Scheme for an 
output of 358 tons per month (converting 
slabs and sheets into circle.s) on terms 
mutually agreed upon, is accepted by both 
parties. 

15. The Management agrees to pay one 
month’s basic wage or salary to all perma¬ 
nent employees on the Belur Rolls as on 
date, as an advance against the Annual Pro¬ 
ductivity Fund within seven days from the 
date on which the Bonus Agreement is sign¬ 
ed by both parties. This amount will Ire 
adjusted at the end of the Bonus Year 
against the •total amount credited to this 
Fund. The Management, however, agrees 
to forego this if peaceful conditions, spirit 
of wholehearted co-operation and good rela¬ 


tions are uiaintaiucd throughout the yctir 
and the stipulated output for the year is 
obtained. 

16. It is agreed that in the 
instance, out of a total number of 80 new 
workers to l>c retriiited, .‘50 will be from 
amongst tire refugees recruitetl from tlu? Em¬ 
ployment Exchange and 50 from amongst 
the employees' near relatives. 'I'he future 
recruitment [xilicy and i>iocedine will be 
decided upon by mutual agreement. 

17. It is agreed that a Joint Personnel 
Relations (Committee tomisting of equal 
rnimlx?r of members from the Management 
and the Ihiion will be constituted at the 
earliest |x>ssible opportunity with a view to 
dLscuss and aid solution of labour ptoblems 
in general and matters of dispute in jnrti- 
ciilar, .so that industrial peace and harmoni¬ 
ous relations are maintained throughout the 
plant. 

18. It is agreed that a Joint Production 
Committee consisting of ctjual number of 
members from the Management and from 
the employees will be formed at the earliest 
|X)ssiblc opixM'lunity with a view to improve 
quality and output, reduce wastage, increase 
efficiency, improve production methods and 
techniques and solve all production problems 
in general. 

19. The Wage Structure recommended 
by Messrs. Ibcon Ltd., based on Job Iwalua- 
tion work undertaken by them, a copy of 
which is annexed herewith, is agreed to by 
both parties. This is projx>.sed to be effec¬ 
tive from the 1st of April, 1951. 

20. It is agreed tliat in the present ins¬ 
tance as well as in future, promotion of 
workers will be governed by t:on.siderations 
of merit, .service records and seniority. The 
same i:onsidcrations will also apply in the 
case of Lay-Off. 

21. It is agreed that during tlie pendency 
of this Agreement, no party will resort to 
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strike, IcH-k-om or willul slow-down of pro¬ 
duction. 

2‘i. It is agreed tiiat in order to promote 
harnioiiioiis relations tlic eases between the 
flonipany and the employees of Beliir Work 
and their Union (dase No. 02 of 1950 and 
subsidiary niisceilaneoiis eases Nos. C4 and 
(’7 of 19.51 under Section 22 of the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes (.\ppenate 'rribunal) .Act of 
19.50) at present resting Iiefore the l.abour 
■Appellate Tribunal will be withdrawn in the 
manner provided by law. 

29. ft is agreed that the i'ormal agreement 
embodying the aioiesaid and other terms and 
eonditions will be in force lor an initial 
period of live years from the date on which 


Pice per day 

tirade , -'- 


Nu. 

Slarl 


Step 




Stop 

1 

80 

6. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

112 

2 

91 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

128 

3 

104 

8. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

9. 

146 

4 

J19 

9. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

166 

5 

134 

10. 

11. 

11 . 

11. 

12. 

189 

6 

153 

12. 

12. 

12. 

13. 

13. 

215 

7 

173 

14. 

14. 

14. 

14. 

15. 

244 

8 

190 

15. 

15. 

15. 

17. 

18. 

279 

9 

229 

16. 

17. 

17. 

20. 

21. 

320 


this becomes efl'ective. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
COMPANA', LTD. 

(Sd.) A. DAS C;UPTA, 
WoRK.S Manaokr—Belur Work.s. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
llELl'R WORKS 
EMPLOYEES UNION 
(.Sd.) S. O. Bhattacharjee 
(.Sd.) D. P. Das. 

Jt. Secre'I'ariks. 

I Vil.HC's.'ies: 

(Sd.) .Satyapriya Das 
(.Sd.) B. Betse 
(Sd.) B. P. Sinha 
(Sd.) R. Singh. 


Grade (lop) 

Acting Allowance diflerential Grade range 


Picc 

% 
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/o 

-- 
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32 

40 

8 

7 

16 

14 

. 37 

41 

9 

7 

18 

14 

42 

40 

10 

7 

20 

14 

47 

40 

11 

7 

23 

14 

55 

41 

13 

7 

26 

14 

62 

41 

14 

7 

29 

14 

71 

41 

17 

7 

35 

14 

80 

40 

20 

. 7 

41 

■ 15 

91 

40 


INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD. 
(.Sd.) A. Das (iupta. 

Works Manager—Beeuk Work.s. 


(Sd.) S. C. Bhattacharjec 
(Sd.) D. P. Das 

for INDIAN ALUMINIUM BELUR 
WORKS EMPLOYEES UNION. 
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AN ACfREEMENT made the four¬ 
teenth day of March one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-onc between INDIAN 
ALUMINIUM COMPANY LIMITED 
(hereinafter called “ilie Company”) of the 
first part and INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
PELUR WORKS EMPLOYEES UNION 
(hereinafter called ‘‘employees”) of the 
other part; Whereby it is agreed as follows:— 
1. 'riie Company offers and the employees 
accept to work a Production Bonus Scheme 
under terms and c*)nditions hereinafter men¬ 
tioned. 


basis of ilieir past opc'iation ellovis. It is 
206 tons for 25 Avorking day montii. 

7. “Rejection" means all rejec lions due to 
bad workmanship, bad ({iiality rd' mart’iial 
and otlier causes but excluding normal scrap. 

8. “Inspection" means the usual standard 
testing and checking for (juality. s)»ecifica- 
tion and Avorkmanship. 

II. “Normal Scrap" means operating and 
inspection scrap usually associated Avith pro¬ 
duction out of metal rolled for slabs, sheets 
and circles and on an average shall not be 
more than: 


2. ‘“Fmjiloyees” means all persons em¬ 
ployed permanently or temporarily in 
permanent posts, in the f>impany\s Belur 
Sheet Mill Works, - but does not include 
casual Avorkers recrtiited for temporary or 
casual Avork and those wdio arc on the (Com¬ 
pany’s Head Office Salary Roll for Belur 
Works and paid from the Company’s Head 
Office. 

“Management" means General Mana¬ 
ger, Belur Works Manager or such other 
officer or officers authorised to act on their 
behalf. 

4. “Earning" means basic pay plus dear¬ 
ness allowance only and excludes leave 
pay, Company’s Provident Fund contribu¬ 
tion, overtime allowance, cash ecpiiA^aleiit of 
benefits and privileges and any other alloAV- 
ance. 

5. “Output" means the final products of 
slabs, sheets and circles of commercially pure 
aluminium and its alloys, tested, inspected 
and passed as good material and rated in 
terms of circles. 

6. "Standard” qualifying or in terms of 
output means die minimum output fixed 
and guaranteed to be produced by the allot¬ 
ted number of employees, as per schedule 
out of existing machines and facilities on the 


5 per cent for slabs, 

2ri per cent lor sheds, 

40 per cent for rii« les. 

10. “Working day" means a 21-hoiir 
Avorking of the rolling mills as a wliole, start¬ 
ing from 10 p.m. to 10 p.m. and running ^ 
sliifts of 8 hours each. 

11. “Production Bonus" is the coiisidera- 
lion paid by the Company to the employees 
in return for increased output, over and 
above the standard output lo be produced 
by the allotted number of employees from 
the existing inadiines and facilities, by more 
diligent application of their skill and energy. 

12. Basis of guaraftirrd minijnum and fix¬ 
ed maximum.—'Vhc standard output is 
agreed on the basis of past ])crforinan<:c of 
the employees. The Company shall be at 
liberty lo revise the standard and tliercfore 
the scheme, in the manner provided in 
Clause 2'{ hereof, as a result of job rating 
ami tiiiie study when ihe.se are done. 


(A) Standard 

Output from .SGO rolling slabs rdllcd per 
working days is: 

Slabs 40 R. S. x 121 lbs. reC3veryx0.2 968 lbs. 
Sheets 50 „ X 100 „ xl-0 3,000 „ 

Circles 290 „ x 70 „ xl-0 22,620 „ 


26,588 lbs. 

Output per day .. .. 11.83 tons 

/. 25 days 295.8 tons 

Say 296 tons 
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(B) Maximum Output fixed for bonus 
ralinff 

Output from 430 rolling slabs rolled per 


working- d.iy: 


Slabs 40x121x0.2 

968 lbs. 

Sheets 35x100x1.0 

3,500 

Circles 355x78x1.0 

27.690 •• 


32,158 lbs. 


Output per day 

14.35 tons 

, •. 25 days 

358.8 tons 


Say 358 tons 

(C‘) Actrortling to time-study, slabs bear 
a ratio of 0.1 ton to 1 ton of circles; similarly 
sheets on an average bear a ratio of 0.75 to 
1 ton of circle; but as a matter of grace and 
concession to the employees, the Company 
has agreed to rate slabs at 0.2 ton and sheets 
at 1 ton for each ton of output respectively 
in terms of circles. This concession cannot 
and shall not be claimed by the employees 
as a privilege and precedent at a future date, 
and is agreed to by the Company strictly for 
the purpose of enlisting the cg-operation of 
the employees in increasing the output which 
is of utmost national necessity and import¬ 
ance at present. 

1.3. Bonus Rale.—\ production bonus 
shall be paid by the Company on employees’ 
earnings for the peritxl for output over and 
abot'c the standard output of 296 tons for 
25 working days in a month, directly in pro¬ 
portion to the increase, at a rate of 60 per 
cent to productive lalmur (for others at rates 
mentirmed hereinafter) for an increase of 
62 tons output. The maximum output 
agreed for bonus rate fixation is .H58 tons. 

The ^|x>nus line chart will originate at 
296 for output on the abscissa (horizontal 
line) and zero for bonus percentage on the 
ordinate (vertical line). 558 tons (Stand¬ 

ard 296 plus extra expected 62) will be 
plotted on the hf>rizontal line and 60 per 
cent on the vertical line; the intersecting 
[loint will be connected to the origin by a 
straight line. This will be die graph for 


payment of bonus to the productive labour 
on output over and above 296 for a 25 work¬ 
ing day month. The relative bonus rate to 
other employees are:— 

Productive labour—60 per cent. 

Non-Productive labour—30 per cent. 

Productive staff—30 per cent. 

Non-Productive staff—15 per cent. 

Bonus Graph is enclosed. 

Any shortage in the guaranteed stand¬ 
ard output of 296 tons will be deducted from 
the output of subsequent month or months 
before and for the purpose of calculating 
bonus for these months. 

14. Rejections.—It is agreed that the Ck>m- 
pany shall share rejections equally with the 
employees, up to a maximum of 10 tons per 
month of 25 working days, as a matter of 
grace and concession on the part of the Ckim- 
pany to the employees without creating a 
precedent and privilege in favour of the em¬ 
ployees, and such share shall be added to the 
output for determining the bonus for the 
month. 

Examples.— (a) Suppose output in a 
month of 25 working days is 340 tons and 
extra rejections 16 tons. Fur bonus pay¬ 
ment output will be 340 plus 9 (half share 
of rejections borne by the Company)—349 
tons. 

{b) Say output is 330 tons and rejections 
30 tons. The output for bonus payment will 
be 330 plus 10 (Company’s maximum share 
of rejections)—340. 

15. Annual Productivity Bonus.—In addi¬ 
tion to the monthly production bonus, the 
Company will also credit a Productivity 
Bonus fund with Rs. 10 per ton of output in 
terms of circle (equalling Rs. 42,960 per 
year) payable after the close of each bonus 
year provided the maximum bonus output 
of 4.296 tons in terms of circles (via 
358 X12) or more is maintained for the 
year. 
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The total amount will be distributed 
among the employees entitled to monthly 
production bonus in direct proportion to 
their respc*ctive basic wage or salary for the 
year. 

16. Machines aiH /’enonne/.—Sdiedulcs 
of existing maciiincs and their working hours 
and .shifts and the present strength of allotted 
employees, attached to this agreement apply 
to the bonus scheme. These schedules are 
subject to adjustment and alterations by the 
management according to exigencies of time, 
conditions of work and orders received by 
the Company for hibrication. 

17. Loss of output due to lost working 
hours.—h is agreed that loss output due to 
lost working hours caused by delays, mecha¬ 
nical and other troubles in the day-to-day 
operations shall not be taken into considera¬ 
tion and shall not affect the bonus scheme 
and only the final output pa.ssing inspection 
counts for talculating the bonus. 

If, however, the total lost working hours 
on a particular machine or groiij) of 
machines equal about 8 hours in a week, an 
extra shift shall be arranged if necessary and 
possible. 

18. Shutdown of plant due to fire, damage 
to plant etc.—It is agreed that the Compuiy 
may at any time or times in the event of 
fire, breakdown of or damage to machinery, 
shortage of raw materials, shortage of orders, 
strike, lockouts, Government-control, action 
or regulation, force niajeure, such as war, 
riot, civil commotion, communal distur¬ 
bances, epidemic or other cau.ses or circum¬ 
stances beyond the control of the Company 
or the employees, stop any machine or 
machines, department or departments, wholly 
or partially for any period or periods, and 
the bonus scheme will stand automatically 
suspended and inoperative from such date 
notified by tlie Company till these causes or 
circumstances are removed and normal opera¬ 
tion is restored. 


It is also agreed that on .such notification 
by the Company, the Company may send all 
or any employees on leave with fiay for the 
period due to each employees and without 
pay for the remaining ixirtiun of tlie shut¬ 
down period, or the Company may arrange 
disposal of employees on involuntary unem¬ 
ployment basis under the Factory Act Rules 
or under adjudication award, whichever is 
applicable at the time, if the stoppage is for 
rea.sons other than strike or hxkoiit. Bonus 
will be fiaid pro|X)rtionately to output and 
working days. 

19. Increase in Plant output, etc., etc.— 
It is agreed that in tlie event of the Coin- 
|)any's installing new machines or equip¬ 
ments or providing additional facilities caus¬ 
ing automatic increase in the output, the 
bonus scheme will be revised and mtxiified 
in the manner provided in Clause 2;1 hereof. 
It is appreciated by lx>th parties that in the 
above circumstances the very l»$is of the 
bonus scheme is changed and it will there¬ 
fore be necessary to revi.se the scheme and at 
the .same time preserve the spirit behind 
this agreement. 

20. It Ls agreed that extra Sunday work 
for produt ing rolling slabs for stock prior 
to the closure of the furnaces for repairs sliall 
be a condition of this agreement. 

21. Cla.Kification of employees for bonus 
payment: 

I 

Productive Labour 
Bailing 
Remelt 
Rolling 
Shearing 
Annealing 
Preheating 

Flattener and Stretclier 

Inspection 

Packing 

Despatch 

Warehouse 

Relieving Hands. 



II 

Non-Produclive Ijibour 
Electrical 
Mechanical 
Civil 

Car])cntry (Box Making) 

Transport 
laboratory 
Grain Stores 
Canteen 
Stores 

Miscellaneous. 

lU 

Productive Staff 

Staffs on salary roll of the depart¬ 
ments in I above. 

IV 

Non-Productive. Staff 
(General Office 

Staff on salary roll of departments 

under II above 

Personnel 

Medical 

Progress and Planning. 

22. Bonus Payment.—it is agreed that the 
Company .shall pay the monthly production 
lK>tius within two weeks of the close of a 
month and the annual productivity Bonus 
will be |)aid each year on 13th month at the 
close of 12 months operation except in case 
of strike and/or lockout. 

23. Revision, Amendment, etc.—It is 
agreed tliat any revision, amendment or addi¬ 
tion to this agreement shall be in writing 
signed by both .parties. 

24. Duration, Termination of Agree¬ 
ment.—This agreement will take effect from 
this date and the month’s output will be 
calculated from the First Day of April one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-one and the 
agreement will be in force for a period of 
five years subject to such modifications as 
may be necessary under Clauses 18 and 19 
of this agreement. 


Either party may determine this agree¬ 
ment after the period of five years by giving 
the other one calendar month’s notice end¬ 
ing on the last day of the month. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY, LTD. 
(.Sd.) A. DAS GUPTA, 

Works Manager—^Belur Works. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
BELUR WORKS 
EMPLOYEES UNION 
(Sd.) S. C. Bhattacharjee 
(Sd.) D. P. Das. 

Jt. .Secretarirs. 

Witnesse.s: 

(.Sd.) .Satyapriya Das 
(.Sd.) B. Bose 
(Sd.) R. Singh 
(Sd.) B. P. Sinha. 

Machine houn and shifts for Standard Output of 296 
tons per month of 25 day-working. 



No. of 

Machine 

No of 


shifts. 

Hours. 

Crews. 

Hot Mill .. “ 

3 

24 

48 

S.R. Mill 

3 

24 

29 

S.F. Mill 

3 

24 

21 

Flat Mills (Nos 3. 4, S).. 

3 

24x3 

63 

Slab Shear 

2 

16 

IS 

Finish Shear ,. 

3 

24 

18 

Halden Shear 

2 

16 

12 

Circle Shear A Press .. 

3 

24x5 

30 

Batch Annealer 

3 


31 

Flash Annealer 

2 

16/ 


Preheater 

3 

24 

9 

Bailing Press .. 

3 

24 

9 

Remelt 

3 

24 

53 

Inspection 

Pecking, Despatch and 

1 

8 

17 

Warehouse .. 

1 

8 

10 




365 

Relieving Group 

• • 

• • 

38 




403 


i 
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MACHINE HOURS AND SHIFTS 

For Bonus output of 3S8 tons per month of- 25 working 
days. 



No. of 
Shifts, 

Machine 

Hours. 

No^f 

Crews. 

HotMUI 

3 

24 

50 

S.R. Mill 

3 

24 

30 

S.F. MiU 

3 

24 

21 

Flat Mills (Nos 3. 4,5) 

3 

24x3 

63 

Slab Shear 

' 3 

24 

22 

Finish Shear .. 

3 

24 

18 

Halden Group 

1 

8 

6 

Circle Shear & Press 

3 

24x5 

30 

Batch Annealer 

3 

24^ 


Flash Annealer 

3 

24j 

37 

Preheater 

3 

24 

9 

Bailing Press .. 

3 

24 

9 

Remcll 

3 

24 

62 




357 

Inspection 

1 

8 

17 

Packing, Despatch and 
Warehouse 

1 

8 

10 


384 

40 

Relieving Group .. - 

424 

Grievance Procedure 
A Grievance is defined to be any contro¬ 
versy between the Company on die one hand 
and Union or an employee or employees 
covered by this agreement on the other hand, 
as to (1) any matter relating to working 
conditions not specifically covered by this 
agreement, existing legislation, award or 
order, and (2) to any matter involving the 
interpretation or violation of any provision 
of this agreement, but not any controversy 
as to any matter specifically covered by any 
provision of this agreement, existing legisla¬ 
tion, award or order. 

The Union will see that only genuine 
grievances are brought forward by the 


W{)rkers to the nolicc of the Management 
and that unnecessary waste of time is avoid¬ 
ed in handling grievances which are purely 
imaginary. A false complaint lodged with 
the pur[x)se of tindennining the prestige of 
a superior Officer or stirring up agitation, 
will affect the interest of the complainant 
adversely and in case the complaint is mali¬ 
cious, disciplinary action will be taken 
against the complainant. It is understood 
that the grievance machinery is not meant to 
supplement the Union’s liargaining activi¬ 
ties for which a se|)arat.e course of action has 
to be adopted. 

The following prt)cedure will be follow¬ 
ed in the matter of ventilating and handling 
of grievances:— 

PROCEDURE 

(1) 'I'he worker in person will first 
take up his grievance with the 
Supervisor. 

(2) If the worker is not satisfied with 
the deci.sion of tlie Superv'isor or 
fails to receive an answer from 
him rvithin 24 hours, he will 
lake the grievance to the Fore¬ 
man. 

(S) If the decision of the Foreman 
is not .satisfactory, or an answer is 
not received from him within 24 
iiours, the worker will present his 
grievance to the Department 
Su|)erintendcnt. Up to this point 
the communication will be 
verlial. 

(4) If the decision of the Superinten¬ 
dent is not satisfactory, or if no 
reply is received from him with¬ 
in 48 hours, the Grievanc:e Note 
(Vide Annexure) will be filled 
up by the worker or his repre¬ 
sentative and forwarded to the 
Personnel Superintendent. 
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(5) The l^ersonnel Superintendent, 
on receipt of the grievance note, 
will make necessary entries in the 
Grievance Register. He will then 
forward the Grievance Note to 
the Department Superintendent 
concerned for his comments. 

(6) The De^iartment Superintendent 
will return the Grievance Note 
to Personnel Superintendent with 
his comments. 

(7) The Personnel Superintendent, 
on receipt of the Grievance Note, 
will be in a {x)sition to settle die 
case fairly and satisfactorily on 
basis of the facts obtained, supple¬ 
mented by discussions with per¬ 
sons involved and personal in¬ 
vestigation, if necessary. Jf the 
grievance is found to be genuine, 
the Personnel Superintendent 
will take steps u> have this re¬ 
dressed. If, however, the grie¬ 
vance is found to be false and 
malicious, he will take discipli¬ 
nary action against the com¬ 
plainant. 

(8) In case the Personnel Superin¬ 
tendent is not in a position to 
settle the case satisfactorily, he 
will refer it to the Joint Person¬ 
nel Relations Committee. Before 
doing that he will consult the 
Personnel Data of the complain¬ 
ant and make necessary entries in 
the Grievance Note. 

(9) The Joint Personnel Relations 
Committee on receipt of the Grie¬ 
vance Note, will make a careful 
and objective study of the case 
and return it with recommenda¬ 
tions to the Personnel Superin¬ 
tendent. 


(10) The Personnel Superintendent 
will then take steps to settle the 
ca.se or, if neces.sary, forward it to 
the Works Manager. 

(11) The Works Manager, on review¬ 
ing the case, will issue instruc¬ 
tions in writing and return the 
Grievance Note to the Personnel 
Superintendent. 

(12) The Personnel Superintendent 
W'ill implement the instructions 
of the Works Manager and will 
inform in writing the complain¬ 
ant or his representative, with 
copies to persons concerned, 
about the final decision of tlie 
Management. 

(13) If the decision of the Works 
Manager is not thought satisfac¬ 
tory, or no reply is received from 
the Management within 15 work¬ 
ing days from the date of sul^* 
mission of the Grievance Note, 
the employee or the Union has a 
right to refer the case to the State 
Labour Directorate, as provided 
by the existing legislation, or to 
take such other constitutional 
action as the employee or the 
Union thinks fit. 

Steps 1, 2, 3 and 4 will be taken up by 
the complainant duHng his scheduled period 
of rest. If it is necessary for the workman 
to leave the department during working 
hours, on a call from the Personnel Super¬ 
intendent or any other Officer, or the Joint 
Personnel Relations Committee, previous 
permission of Foreman or Superintendent, 
must be obtained. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD. 

A. DAS GUPTA, 
Works Manager—Belur Works. 
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Appendix No. X 

SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 
AGREEMENT 31.vr August 1956 

ACiREEMKNT made and entered into 
this Tliirty-first day of August One Thous¬ 
and Nine Hundred and Fifty-six by and 
heiween the INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
C:OMPANY LIMITED. IVELITR WORKS, 
thereinafter referred to as the "('k)in|Kiny**). 
party of the First Part; and tlie INDIAN 
A LLMl NI VM BEI .V R WORKS F.M 
PLOYtES* UNION (hereinafter referred 
1*1 as the “UNION”), party of the Second 
Part. 

Wn NESSE IM; 

WMIKREAS, tlie Union has heeii recog¬ 
nised as tlie sole eollc-etive bargaining agent 
(or the employees, as defined in Sec tion 4 (n 
n| Article III of this Agreeineiu, now 
employed and hereaflcT employed l>y tlie 
Uonipany during the life of this Agreement, 
and 

WHEREAS, it is the intention and pur- 
pi^se of tlie parties hereto to promote and 
improve industrial and econoinie relations 
betiveen the (iompany and its employee's 
and ecoiioniic well-being of the country and 
to establish a basic: understanding relative to 
wage rates and other conditions of eniploy- 
ment and of means for the amicable adjust¬ 
ment of all disputes and grievances and to 
achieve the highest level of employee per¬ 
formance c:onsistent with safety and good 
health, and 

AVHERF2AS, the term of the First Agree¬ 
ment dated Fourteenth March One Thous¬ 
and Nine Hundred and Fifty-one has expired 
and it has been felt necessary by bolli partic;s 
to execute a new agreement, and 

WHEREAS, this Agreement has been 
of tlie First Agreement, it has liccii felt neces¬ 
sary by both parties to establish new and 
more direct means and methods for adjust¬ 
ing disputes arising out of the agreement 
between the parties hereto, and 
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WHEREAS, tlie Agreeiiieiu has been 
negotiated by the party of the First Pan and 
the party of the Second Part and has provid¬ 
ed new methods of procedure; 

Now, therefore, in considc'raiion of ihe 
aliove and in further c:onsidcratioii of tlu* 
mutual henehts and advantages to he derived 
therefrom the parties hereto niiiLually agree 
as fcHlows: 

AKric:EE 1 

PURPOSE AM) INTENT OF THE 
AC.REEMEN I 

1. The purpose of lliis Agreemeni is to 
provide orderly collective' bargaining ic4a- 
tions to secure prompt and fair disposition 
of grievances, to establish lair wages and 
other working conditions, to maintain har¬ 
monious relationship between the employees 
and the Company, to prc'veiu strikes, lock¬ 
outs and slow-down, to attain elik:ient and 
iiniiuerriipred operation in the Plant and to 
promote the stability and prosperity of llie 
industry for tlie bencTii of all who are 
dependent on this industry. 

2. For achieving the above objectives the 
Company and the Union agree to encoiiragi* 
the highest possible dergree of friendly, co- 
o|>erative relationship hetwexn their respec 
live representatives at all levels and with and 
between all employees. The Ciompany and 
the Union believe that this goal depends 
primarily on attitudes between people in 
their respective organisations and at all levels 
of re.sjK)nsibility. Botli parties belicrve that 
proper attitude must be ba.secl on full undei- 
standing of and regard for the respective 
rights and re.sponsibilities of benh the Com¬ 
pany and the Union. 

Article II 

SCOPE OF THE AC;REEMEN'r 

:k This Agreement shall apply to the 
Company's Belur Rolling Mills and both tUe 
ITiion and the Company shall be liound by 
the terms of this Agreement fcjr the full 
period liercof and all employees as defined in 
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Section 4 (r) of Article III shall be entitled 
lo the benefils of this Agreement. 

Article III 
DEFINITIONS 

J. For the purpose of this Agreement 

(a) “(X)MPANY” means the Indian 
Aluminium C^oinpany Limited, 
Belur Works. 

(h) “LNION” means the Indian 
Aluiiiiniuni Belur Works £m- 
phjyees' Union. 

(r) “EMPLOYEE'* means any work¬ 
man who is now employed or will 
he hereafter employed by the 
("oni|)ai]y at its Belur Rolling 
.Mills and for whom the l.^nioii 
can act as authorised Ccollective 
Bargaining Agent. 

(d) (i) “WORKER*’ means any em¬ 
ployee as dermed in Section (r) 
of this Article employed on daily 
rate basis. 

(ii; “PROnuernVE WORKER" 
means any worker w(irking in any 
of the following departments or 
sections : 

Renielt, Sheet Mill, Inspection, 
Packing and Shipping. 

(iii) “N ON - PRO D IJ C T 1 V E 
WORKER*’ means any worker 
working in any de|)arimeni or 
section other than those mention¬ 
ed in Subsection (ii) of this 
section. 

(iv) “PRODUCTIVE STAFF" means 
any employee on monthly .salary 
roll working in any of the depart¬ 
ments or .sections mentioned in 
Suh-sec tion (ii) of this .section. 

(v) "NON-PRODUCriTVE STAFF * 
means any employee on sala ]7 
roll working in any department 
i}T .section other than tho.se men¬ 


tioned in Sub-section (ii) of this 
.section. 

(e) "EARNlN(iS** means basic pay 
plus dearness allowance only but 
c^xcludes leave pay, C'ompany’s 
provident fund contribution, 
overtime payment, cash equival¬ 
ent of benefits and privileges and 
any other allow’ance. 

(/) “ST.\NDARD RATE" means 
rate of performance determined 
and accepted as standard by work 
study. 

(g) “EFFICIENCY" means actual 
rate of performant;e relative to 
standard expressed in percentage, 
eflicicncy at standard rate of per¬ 
formance being taken as 100 per 
cent. 

(//) “MACHINE* EFFICIENC:Y" 
means average operating effici¬ 
ency on a machine. 

(i) “OVERALL PLAN E EFFI 
CIENCY" means the flat average 
of efficiencies at tlie following 
machine centres: 

Flat Mills, Strip Mills, Finish 
.Shears, Streteher, Flattencr, 
(Circle Shears and Circle 
Presses. 

(/) “INSPECrnON** means the 
usual standard testing and check¬ 
ing for c|iiality, specification and 
workmanship. 

(k) “REC-OVTRY" means quantity 
of finished material produced and 
pa.ssed inspection expressed as a 
percentage of the quantity sup¬ 
plied to Hot Mill and processed 
thereafter to finishing and inspec¬ 
tion. 

(/) “BONUS" is the consideration 
paid l>y the Company to the em¬ 
ployees over and alxivc their 
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normal earnings and standard 
allowance on basis of overall 
plant efficiency and output. 

(m) "BONUS YEAR" means ilie 
twelve month period from the 
first day of Septemlier to the 
thirty first day of August. 

(n) "OUTPUT" means quantity of 
finished goods processed through 
the Sheet Mill and passed inspec¬ 
tion. 

(o) “GRIEVANCE" means any con¬ 
troversy between the Company 
on the one hand and the Union 
or an employee or employees 
covered by this Agreement on the 
other hand, as to (1) any matter 
relating to working conditions 
not s{)ecifically covered by this 
Agreement, existing legislation, 
award or order, and (2) to any 
matter involving the interpreta¬ 
tion or violation of any provision 
of This Agreement, existing legis¬ 
lation, award or order, but not 
any controversy as to any matter 
sjjecifically covered by any provi¬ 
sion of this Agreement, existing 
legislation, award or order. 

Articlf, IV 

RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

5. It is agreed that tlie respective rights 
and prerogatives of the Management and the 
employees will be respected by botli parties 
and that effective steps w'ill be taken from 
both sides to discharge the joint responsi¬ 
bility towards fulfilment of objectives of this 
Agreement. 

6. It is agreed that the f'oinpany will re¬ 
cognise the Indian Aluminium Belur Works 
Employees’ Union as the sole collective bar¬ 
gaining agent of employees at Belur Works. 

7. ’The Union accepts that it is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Management to maintain 


discipline and efficiency in die plant, and 
the right of the Management to hire, distrip¬ 
line and discliarge einjiloyees for just cause 
anti transfer and relieve employees frtnn duty 
bnrause of ineflitiency or latrk tif work is 
expressly rccognisetl subject lo the right of 
ap|Mral through tlie (oievance PrtKedure. 

N. It is agreed that introductitm of time 
stantlards and .selectitm, placement anti tlis- 
tribntion of personnel are the rcsjxm.sibili- 
ties of the Management subject to the right 
of ap]>eal tliroiigh the Griev'ance Procedure. 

9. It is agreed dial the right to plan, 
flirt‘t:t and comrt)! o|x;rations of the plant, 
tt» introfhicc new t)r improved production 
luethtKls. tt) exfiand ]>rodutrtion facilities and 
lo establish protliiction .schedules and quality 
Stantlards are .solely and exclusively the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Management. The 
Management’s authority tt> perform lhe.se 
and i>dier duties will btr respected in every 
t:ase. In case any order issued in the dis¬ 
charge of these duties is t;on.sidcved a cause 
for gritrvance, workers shtnild in the first 
insiancg tilwy the order anti then prtHX*ed for 
tlie retlre.ss of thtr grievance in accortlance 
widi the Grievance Piwediire. 

10. It is agrt;ed that it is the right of the 
.Management to make such reasonable rules 
and regulations, not in conflict with this 
.\greement tir any .statute in ftme, as it may 
from time to time deem best for the purpo.se 
t>f maintaining ortler, safety or effective 
operation of tlie t’.oin|>5iny s work and to re¬ 
quire compliance thereof by employees. 
Failure to comply with such rules and regu¬ 
lations will amount to punishable offence 
which will not be sup|X»rted or encouraged 
by the Union. 

11. It is agieed that it is the duty and the 
res))onsibility of the supers'isory staff to uti¬ 
lise the men and machines at their disposal 
lor getting production in the manner they 
think best consistent with the terms of this 
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.V^recrncnt and that their orders and instruc¬ 
tions will always be respected and complied 
with. 

12. It is ai^rced that shift assiRiiment. work 
nllolnient.' transfer, pr«)niotioii, demotion 
etc. shall be the res[>onsibility of the Manage 
mem provided, however, that when this 
amounts to a punishment remedies can be 
Muigiii for through the constitutional (.rrie* 
\ance Procethire. 

I-1. It is agreed that the Management will 
nut support oi encourage any unfair labour 
practice and shall take ellective steps to put 
a stop to such practice, if and when adopted 
and broiiglu to the notice of the Manage 
inent. 

Interfering with right of employees to be¬ 
come or continue as members erf the Ihiion. 
disci imination, restraint or coercion against 
any employee because of memliership in the 
I'nioii, interfering with, restraiiung or coerc¬ 
ing employc'cts in the exercise of their rights 
to orgallisc^ form or join their Union or 
abusing authority to victimise an employee 
wrongfully and inalicicjusly will be consider¬ 
ed as unfair labour practice. 

H. It is agreed that the Company will 
give all reasonable facilities to an authorised 
Tnicjii representative?, whose name shall 
previously be intimated to the Management, 
to collect Union membership dues at his 
lime near the Pay Counter on pay day. 

15. It is agreed that the Company will 
allow Ihiion members in joint Committees 
lo attend joint Committee meetings and 
make field studies without loss of pay and 
gi\e all reasonable facilities lo authorised 
riiion representatives to carry out tlieir 
duties in tlie best interests of the employees 
so, iiowever, that nothing shall be done which 
is detrimental to the normal and efhcieiit 
operation of the Company's business. A 
rnioii representative required to leave the 
Works for this purpose may do so with the 
permission of the Departmental Head. 


16. It is agreed dial the Union will not 
supfKirt or encourage any unfair Union prac¬ 
tice, c.g., utilising employees’ official status to 
further Union activities, carrying on Union 
activities during working hours, divulging 
confidential information of the Company to 
the Union or outsiders, adopting unconsti- 
iiiLional methods for ftirtlierance of Union 
dtMiiands. holding Union meetings within the 
lacioiT preniis(‘s. etc. Joining the Union 
will be a mailer of free choice to the em¬ 
ployees. 

17. It is agreed lliat strict discipline will 
be maintained in the shops and in the oliiees 
and that violation of discipline will amount 
to a punishahle ofleiue which will not be 
encouraged or supported by the Union. 

18. Ii i.s agreed that negligence of duty, 
tareless operation, daiiiagc to Company's 
property, interleiiiig with normal work, 
liiiieriiig aimlessly in the factory compound, 
(»11i(es or work places and causing distur* 
hance to others, insubordination, indisci|)line 
etc., will be deemed as punishable offences 
which will not be emouraged or supported 
by the Union. 

l^k It is agreed that the certified Standing 
Orders in force at jireseiit or as modified from 
time to time will be respected and violation 
of this will amount to a punishable offence 
which will not be supported or encouraged 
by the Union. 

20. It is agreed that for the ptir|X)se of 
redress of grievances, constitutional procre- 
dure as laid down in the Grievance Pime- 
dtirc, described in Article XII of this 
Agreement, will be followed. Unconstitu¬ 
tional methods, r.g., denionstration, intimi¬ 
dation, coercion, violence, use of abusive 
languages, fx>sting and distribution of un¬ 
authorised pamphlets or posters, wilful dam¬ 
age to the Company’s property, slow-down 
of work etc. will Aot be adopted, supported 
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ov ciicouraj^cd hy ilur Union. Any employee 
or employees a(lopfin» such iinconsiitiitional 
niclliod or methods will be liable to puiiisli- 
ineiit. 

1^1. II. is agreed dial die Union shall give 
its lull support and co-o penal ion to die Com¬ 
pany ill the matter ol securing iinprovcmeiit 
in labour piodiu tiviiy. 

AKiica i: V 
WAGES 

'J2, 1 he C^onijiany shall pay wage rales in 
accordance widi the* Wager Sc hedule. now in 
I'orce, prepared on die- basis of Job Evahia- 
lioii done by the Joini Job l\valnation Com- 
niiuce composed ol rirpicscntatives of bodi 
the Coinjiany and llie Union and agreed to 
and accepted by both dicr parties. The 
Wage Schedule is given in Anne\ine I to 
ihis AgTcement. 

2:1. Tlie wage vStaie of any job shall be 
tiie wage scale of die grade into which the 
jcjb fits. 

2'l. 'I’he job description, classihcalion and 
wage scale for jobs in existence shall not be 
altered (hiring the term of this Agreement 
unle.ss the job \alue changes considerably as 
a re.siili of a inajc.)r change in die job char¬ 
acter. 

25. No basis shall exist for an employee 
to allege dial a wage laie ineciuiiy exists and 
no grieiance on behalf of an employee alU\g- 
iiig a wage rate inecpiiiy shall be filed or 
processed during tlie term of this Agree- 
liieiU. 

20. If and when any new job is created or 
job character of any of die existing jobs 
clianges considerably warranting a re evaliia- 
tion, the wage .scale will be establislicd or 
modified, as the ia.se may be, by Job Evalua¬ 
tion to be done by the Joint Job Evaluation 
Committee and additions or eliaiiges will be 
incorporaled in die Wage Schedule. Tor diis 
the procedure laid dc»wn hedou’ will he 
followed: 


(a) Manageiiient will fiisi prepare a 
job descripiion for the purpose of 
evaluaiioii. If the job descrip¬ 
tion is considered faulty by the 
Union lepresenlalives, ii will be 
discussed and if nc'iessavy revis 
eel following a field study as 
re(|uiied. 

(h) riie Coiniiiilure will make sure 
that die jol) is siandardi.sed or 
that it needs evaluaiioii. No jcjb 
will be taken up for c\alnation 
t is standardLsed. 

{(■} Each job will be analysed into 
eleven clemeiiis or factcjrs. each 
(ovc‘iiiig five degrees represernting 
respec lively miiiinitim, low, aver 
age, high and maximum. Tlie 
factor and degri'c tabic i.s given 
below. 


FACTORS Degree Table 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(a) lixperience ancl/or 
training period 

35 

70 

105 

140 

175 

(b) Responsibility and/ 
or dependability 

25 

50 

75 

105 

125 

(c) inielligence .. 

25 

50 

75 

105 

126 

<d) Mechanical ability 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

(c) PrcK’Css Knowledge 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

(f) Motor accuracy and 
dexterity 

13 

26 

39 

52 

65 

(g) ndiicution 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

(h) Personality or social 
skill. 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

(i) Physical effori 

13 

26 

39 

52 

65 

(j) Hazard. 

18 

36 

54 

72 

90 

(k) Working conditions 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 


2(XI 

400 

600 

800 

KNM) 
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(d) Tlie Secretary of the Committei? 
Arill explain job description and 
cbaracieristics and <>uide voiinj*'. 
Klforis will be made to }iei an 
ajjfeemcnt of vitrus by free dis¬ 
cussion and field inspection if 
necessary ]»rior l«) \oiin}?. 'Fhe 
members of the Ciommitiee will 
determine the demattd for each of 
the; elements or factors for the 
satisfactory pcTfonnance of the 
job in terms of degrees giveti in 
the alH>ve table and give job 
values as ])oints which will ]>e 
rei:orded by the Secretary. 

(r) I he average ])uints agtiitist fat- 
lors rated by the voting members 
of the C'ommittee will be totalled 
and the total compared with the 
total values of parallel or similar 
jobs already on the wage sche¬ 
dule. re-evaluation if nece.s- 
.sary will be made to fit the job 
in the proper grade consistent 
with justice and equity. 

(/) A job will be fitted in the wage 
.schedule on the basis of its final 
value thus determined and after 
upimival by the Matiagenient. 

27. if at any time a job is degraded as 
a result of reesaluation. a worker on tbe 
job will cotuinue to receive his current pay 
but the e\ce.ss over the maximum pay in 
his giade will be treated :ls his personal pay. 
;\s he is promoted to higher grade jobs this 
|icrsonal )Kiy will be gradually absorix'd in 
the' basic |)ay. Mis succe.s.sor will tiot get the 
])er.sonal pay but otily the wage rate for the 
job as fixed after revision. 

AitTKXE VI 

PRODIKITION .STANDARDS AND 
.Sr.\NDARD ALLOWANCE 

2S. Standard rates of production sind 
labcmt sirength at different o]XTation cetures. 


determined by work study done by Joitit 
.Standards Coiuinittee and in force today, as 
given in the Annexiire If to this Agreement 
are agreed to atid adopted as final. Any 
change in standard rates of production or in 
labour strength at any ojieration centre if at 
any time considered necc.ssai 7 due to a major 
change in working conditions, jmxess, pro¬ 
duct or method wdll only be made as a result 
of further work study. 

2!>. b'or steady performance at standard 
rales of production at all machine centres 
giving an Overall Plant Efficiency of 100 jxr 
cent and Overall Recovery of 55 per cent 
the Com])any wdll ])ay a Standard Allowance 
to all employees at rates given below: 

I’rodiiclive l.,aboiir—.‘lO per cent of 
month's total earnings comprising of 
(‘arnings as defined in .Section 4(t!) 
of Article III, acting allowance, holi¬ 
day {>ay and annual leave pay. 

Non-Productive Laljour—15 |x;r cent of 
month’s total earnings comprising of 
earnings as defined in .Section 4 (e) of 
Article III, acting allowance, holiday 
pay and animal leave pay. 

Produt;tive Slafl—15 per cent of month's 
total earnings comprising of earnings 
as defined in .Sei:tion 4 (e) of Arti¬ 
cle III, acting allowance, holiday |>ay 
and annual leave }>ay. 

Non-PrtKlnctive Staff—10 per cent of 
month's total earnings comprising of 
earnings as defined in .Section 4(e) 
of Article III, acting allowance, holi- 
diiy pay and annual leave pay. 

Workers belonging to the following cate¬ 
gories, though non productive, will be paid 
Standard Allowance at the rate of 20 per 
cent of month’s total earnings: 

(i) Millw’right, Diesetter, Electrician, 
.Sampler and Tester working in 
shift; 

(ii) their heIpcTS working in .shift. 
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;>0. fl lov any ri':iS4>ii bcyijiid ilif control 
«)l the (jompaiiy jjr the employees it becomes 
necessary to drop output below the normal 
level, this will be done by inakin^r adequate 
reduction in machine shifts and lalKuir 
strength or, it mutually agreed to, wf)rking 
days without affcHting standat'd ]mKhictioii 
rates, recovery and standard allowance or 
altering in any other way normal working 
conditions or terms of employment. 

.■11. Standard rates of production and 
labour sturngth for any new machine if and 
when instalh'd or lor any new operation if 
and when introducerd will be fixed by evork 
study. 

.'<2. No job will be taken up for study 
until the ojxiration is standardised and the 
work spc«d and working conditions arc certi¬ 
fied as satisfactory by the nepartinent Head 
or his representative. 

The duration of the study will be 
determined by the Joint Standards Com¬ 
mittee under the advice of the Methods 
Department. 

34. The standard rate of work shall be 
fixed at 7!i per cent of the maximum machine 
caixicity as attainable with maximum worker 
effort under ideal cemditions; in other words, 
scope to work with .33-1/3 per cent extra 
cfncienc 7 will exist under best conditions. 

35. Irhe data collected by study in the 
field will be recorded and analysed to deten- 
mine the standard rates of work. The Stand¬ 
ards C’-ommittee’s recommendations will be 
forwarded to the Management for ajtproval. 

36. Once the standard rates have Ireen 
agreed to and approvctl, these shall remain 
in force for all times subject to review and 
revision as tvarrantetl by a subseqiuait niajor 
change in w’orking conditions, product, pro¬ 
cess or method. 

37. On retjucst from the Management or 
the Union, need for review or revision of a 


siaiiil.ii(l will liisi be disc iissed aiul deier- 
mined in a met;ting ol the Joint Pioducthin 
Committee. On Joint Production (’.om- 
niittee's nx'ommendation to the Works 
Manager, Methods Department or |oini 
Standards Committee will be asked t«* re¬ 
study the work and recommend a revision if 
jnsiified. On ap|>roval by the Management, 
the new standard will replan' the old. Till 
.such time as this is done the previously 
determined standard shall remain in fone. 

Artici.f VII 
HON US 

.38. The payment of bonus on Company's 
earnings or profits is not considered a sound 
or satisfactory principle by either )>arty. It 
is felt by both the parties that relating bonus 
to production whith is dircdly linked up 
with workers’ effort is a better and mf)re satis¬ 
factory’ ]>rinciple. In coiKsideraiion of the 
alM)\e it is agreed that bonus will not be 
related to Company's profits or earnings but 
will only Ix' relatetl to and jxiid on plant 
effit;iency and output. Accordingly two 
bonus sihemes which will run concunently 
have been agreed to and acc.eptetl by both 
the parties. The .Schemes are: 

(n) Monthly Production Uonus 
.Scheme. This is ba.scd on 
month's (.)vcrall Plant Efficiency 
and Retun'ery and is described in 
detail in Section .‘!M of this Arti¬ 
cle. 

(h) .Annual Productivity bonus 
Scheme. This is based on total 
bonus Year's output and is de.s- 
(ribed in detail in Section 41 of 
this Article. 

:i»l. M O .V T II L Y PRODUCTION 
BONUS 

(a) I'or pertormance at efficiency 
alx>ve .standard, calculated as 
“Overall Plant Efficiency” at .55 
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|>cr ffiit Overall Recovery for 
(he luonili, (he Company rvill pay 
montlily production bonus to 
productive workers at the follow¬ 
ing rates; 

For first 10 per rent extra clFi- 
eiemy above standard—1-i per 
(ear on total earnings ((unprising 
of earnings as defined in Section 
4 (<;) of Article 111 and acting 
allowance, for each 1 [rer cent 
extra efficiency. 

For elticieiicy above this up to 15 
per cent extra efficiency—2 per 
cent on total camings for each 1 
jier cent extra efficiency. 

For efficiency above 15 per cent 
up to 25 pel' cent extra efficiency 
—2i per cent on total earnings 
for each 1 ]ier cent extra <‘Hi- 
ciency. 

(h) Non-productive workers and pro¬ 
ductive stafif will be paid at half 
rates and non-productive staff at 
quarter rates of Ixinus percentage 
jjaid to productive workers. 
\Vorkcrs belonging to the follow¬ 
ing categories, though non-pro¬ 
ductive, ivill be paid at two-third 
rates of bonus percentage paid to 
productive workers: 

(i) Millwright, Diesetter, Electri¬ 
cian, Sampler and Tester 
working in .shift; 

(ii) their Hel|H*rs tvorking in 
shift. 

Bonus earnings will vary with 
overall recovery, the actual bonus 
earnings for a montli being the 
product of bonus earned at stand¬ 
ard 55 per cent recovery as per 
Sub-section {a) & (b) of this 
.Section and recovery factor corres¬ 


ponding to the iiitirs overall 
I'ccovery as spexified lielow:— 


Overall Recovery 

50%+2.50% 
55 %i 2.50% 
60%.i.2.50% 
65%!,2.50% 


Recovery Factor 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 


40. .-Vll employees other than casual 
workers as dcfiiied in the Standing Orders 
and sidistitutc staff members will be entitled 
to .Monthly Frodiiction Bonus. 


II. A N N V A I ntnnUCTJVITY 

noNUs 


(a) In addition to the Monthly Pro¬ 
duction Bonus the (Company will 
jiay Annual Productivity Bonus 
on total Output of the Bonus 
Year to its employees. The 
Annual Productivity Bonus pay¬ 
able will be determined from the 
graph on opix)sitc page. This 
graph is a straight line graph with 
co-ordinates ‘Total Bonus Year’s 
Output' in tons and 'Annual 
Bonus’ in percentage f)f Total 
Bonus Year’s Earnings (compris¬ 
ing of earnings as defined in Sec¬ 
tion 4 (c) of Article III, acting 
allowance and annual leave pay) 
and is frwmed by joining two fix¬ 
ed points, namely Boiiu» of 8..^S 
per cent at output of 6,000 tons 
and Bonus of 16.67 per cent at 
output of 9,000 tons and extend¬ 
ing this line a ]x)int corres]X)nd' 
ing to 5,000 tons output on tlic 
left and to a point corres|x>nding 
to 10,000 tons output on the 
right, tliese points limiting the 
minimum and maximum levels 
of output during any Bonus Year 
on which Annual Productivity 
Bonus will be paid during the 
term of this Agreement. 
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Ih) Annual lioiiiis will l«* ])ai(l to 
each employee, ciiliilcd to this, 
on his total Bonus Year’s earn¬ 
ings at rate (letcrmined l)y the 
point in llu* ^raph correspondinq; 
to the total output diirinj* the 
Bonus Ycai. 

{(■) It is agreed that if in any Bonus 
Year the itual output drops be¬ 
low the desired level but not 
below a niinimuni level of (i.OOO 
tftns for rtsi.sons beyond the con¬ 
trol of the enijdoyees and the 
I'nion and in spite of their best 
ellbrts and full < <>-operalion the 
C'onipany t\ill q^uarantec payment 
of Annual Bonus to all employees 
entitled to this (ji] H-1 /.‘{ of their 
total earninq;s durinq; the year. 

42. All employees f)ther than casual 
workers as deiined in the Standins Orders 
and substitute staff members and those who, 
having resigned or being discharged from the 
services of the C^ompany, cease to be on the 
pay roll of Behir Works at the time of com¬ 
pletion of the Bonus Year, will be entitled 
to .Annual Productivity Bonus. 

4 ;?. SHUTDOWS Oh PI.ANT DUE TO 
FIRE. DAMAGE TO PLANT ETC. 

It is agreed that the C'.oni|)any may at 
any time or times in the event of fire, break¬ 
down of or damage t<i machinei^, shortage 
of raw materials, shortage of orders, strike, 
lockout, (lovcrnmeni control, action or regu¬ 
lation, force majeure, such as war, riot, civil 
commotion, communal disturbance, epide¬ 
mic or other causes or circumstances beyond 
the control of the Comiiany or the em¬ 
ployees, stop any machine or machines. 
de[>artraent or departments, wholly or 
partially for any pcritxl or periods and the 
bonus .scheme will stand automatically sus¬ 
pended and inoperative from such date noti¬ 
fied by the Company till those causes or 


I in iiiiiNiaiK i s ;iic K'liun ctl and ihniiial 
o{xMatioii is mstoml. 

Ii is also a<»i(*(*d that on siicli noiilica 
lion by tlir C.oinpany, tin; (loinpany may 
scud all or any nnployc*!* on IcaNt* wiih pay 
IVir I he* period dne lo cat h (Miiploycr and 
uillioni )>ay for the rcniainin|j; poriion ol \hv 
slinidoAMi period, o)- die ('.oiii])any inav 
arrange dispo.sal ol employees on iiivohmtarv 
unemployment l)asis under die pi(;vailiii.g 
Acts, Rules Oi ad judical ion award, wliieli- 
ev<‘r is applicable at die lime, il tin; sioppagt* 
is r«»r lea.son.s odier dian sirike or lorkoin. 
Ibmn.s will be paid prr)poriionately to onipiit 
and working days. 

41, PAYMKNr 

It is agreed that the (Company will under 
all iionnal t iK imisram cs pay die monrhiy 
prodneiion bonus within Ibiirieen days ol 
the ( hive ol eat h inontli and die Anmial Pro- 
din livitv IV>nn.s in the inontb ol Sep(enil.)«*r 
eaili year. 

4r». It is agreed that, no bonus in any 
other form or on any other basis will be 
paid dining the lenn of this Agreement. 

Akiicij- \^ni 
orilF.R bFNFI’ITS 

4(i. CAXTPPX 

J he ('.ompaiiy will ((uitinue to supply 10 
all employees lOokcd meal at. the sc hccliiled 
time within duty hours at a subsidised rate 
ol live annas jH*r meal, die sulisidy being 
three and half annas jier meal. Tea will be 
supplied, as at. present, at. a subsidised rale 
of nine pies per enj). I'he CiOiiijiaiiy will 
also c'ontiniie lo supply daily one eup of tea 
irc’e to eatli em[)loyce on working days w hile 
cjii duly. Snacks, cigarettes and other can¬ 
teen iienis will (oniinue to b<‘ sold ai cost 
price. 

47. arti fX STOHE liEXEFITS 

Fhe Clomj)any wdll, under all normal 
liicumstaiiecs, continue to supply, unless 
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otIicTwisc liiiitiially af»rctr«l i<», cwcals, ,sti<>ar 
uiul (lul to t'ln^iloyccs and their dependents 
(wife, rhildren and dependent {parents) at 
siilisidised rates front the Cotnpany’s grain 
st(»ic. 'J’he presetit lates of snitsidies for 
(|iiantities lixc«l fH:f licad per Aveek on differ¬ 
ent items as given helotv tvill eontinne: 

Ricg—Re. 0-1-0 per seer. 

^VJleat—Re. 0-0-9 jtcr seer. 

Sugar and Dal svill eoiuinne to he sold 
(fi; Re. 0-10-0 and Re. O-fi-0 per seer 
rcspertisely irrespective of their c«»st 
prices. 

Dal Avill entitinne to he supplied only 
agaitist employees’ cards and not 
against their dependents’ cards. 

<18. IJ’NCH ALLOWANCE 

I’ll less otherwise covered hy terms of 
(anploymeni. the Clompany will contimte to 
jtay a l.unch .Vllowance of Rs. 1 8-0 to all 
employee.s who as ill be on outside duty dur¬ 
ing liitich period and Avill thus not Ite able 
to lake meal at the Works Canteen. 

49. NIGHT SHIFT TIFFIN 

The (’ompany Avill supply from its C-an- 
iixii free tiflin (costing five annas per head 
per day) t«» all Avorkers As'orking in the night 
shill, i.e., 10 p.m. to 0 a.m. during their' 
periods of rest which shall he taken bctAS'ccn 
Avork periods as sr:hednlcd. 

TiO. SICK BENEFIT 

In consideration of the rmancial loss the 
employees (osered hy the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme may suffer for the first 
tAvo days of sickness which is considered as 
Waiting Period for which no ca.sh benefit 
is jiayable by the Employee.s’ State Insurance 
Corporation, the Company agrees to |jay 
special sick alluAvaticc for these two days at 
half Avage rate to Avorkers and for one day 
at full j»ay to staff on submission of a medi¬ 
cal certificate from a panel dw’tor. Such 


payment aaIII not he made to an employee 
in case the aUseiice prec:ede$ or follows a 
Sunday or a holiday and in no case on more 
than three (xcasions in a calendar year. 

Article IX 

RETIRl.VC RENEFITS 

PROVIDENT FUND 

51. The Company will continue to run 
the contributory Provident Fund Scheme in 
eKisience and each employee Avill l>e a mem¬ 
ber «)f the fund after six months’ continuous 
.service Avith the Company or from the date 
of his joining the Com[>any if he is already 
a member of any F.mjjloyces’ Provident 
Fund constituted under the Employees’ Pro¬ 
vident Fund Act, 1952. The employee Avill 
contribute (>^ jter cent of his earnings and 
the ('.ompany Avill contribute an equal 
amount. Details of the Scheme are embotlied 
in the Company’s Providi xt Fund R.tiLE.s. 

GRATUITY 

52. The (’.ompany agrees to introduce a 
(inituity .Scheme for the employees from 
January 1st. 1957, as a further retiral benefit 
to the existing Provident Fund. 

5.‘1. Rules and regulations governing the 
scheme Avill be published in due course. 
The main features of the .scheme Avill be .as 
foIIoAvs: 

(1) A |)ermancnt emphAyee leaving the 
Com|>any’s service on or after January 1st, 
1957, Avill be eligible to a lump sum pay¬ 
ment f>f half a month’s earnings for every 
ci>mpleted year of service subject to income 
tax at the retirement age of fiftyfive, if he 
had been in the continuous service since his 
last engagement for a minimum period of: 
(a) five years in the case of— 

(i) death while in service, 

(ii) permanent physical and/or 
mental disability Avhile in ser¬ 
vice. 
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(iii) pcisdiis who wvw uvim' forty 
years of aj»e at the start of eoii- 
tinucKis service and eonipul- 
sorily retiied at the a^e of 55. 

(5) 15 ytrars in all other*ease's. 

(li) Avtrra^e earnings for the. purpose of 
the St heme will be the average earninRs of an 
employee* during the twelve ealendar 
months immediately preec'diiiR the date of 
retirement. 

CM riie sc heme will not be aj)piieabie to 
ap|)reniices, trainees and persons e-inployed 
ihroiiRli conrraetcjis. 

(4) No Riatnity will be pakl in ease an 
emi)loytre is dismissed for miscondne t. 

.\RlieLL X 

l.KA\ K AM) HOLIDAYS 

54. Lease and holiday benefits as fixed by 
Award or le*»islatioii and as are in force to¬ 
day will coniiiiiie to be apj)lical)le during the 
tcniii ol this Agreement. 1 hey aie liiieHy 
as follows: 

{(t) uiAVi: 

IMivilege Leave lo\ employees in staff 
roll—21 days in a year, caiimdative 
np to days. 

Annual Leave for workers—I day lor 
every 20 days of ^vork (as per 
Factory Act). 

('.a.snal Leave for statt—7 days on fnll 
pay in a year. 

(iisual Leave for Avoikers-15 days 
without |Miy in a year. 

Other Leave for w«)rkers—5 or G days 
other leave which is equivalent to 4 
working days in terms of the 
Major Engineering Tribunal Aw'ard 
of 1948. 

Sick Lgave for those covered by E.S.L 
Siheiiic-riG davs «iu half pay (non 
,„ivO iti a year ns per E.S.L 

Rules. 


Sick Lea\e for tijose not covcied by 
E.S.L .Scliciiic—7.', days in a year on 
full pay, cuiuulatixc year lo year. 

{!>) HOLIDAYS 

10 days in a year as j»er Major E.ugi- 
neeriug Tribunal .'Xivatd ol lO-lS. 

Tlie conditions to be fidfiiied l>y an 
eniyiloyee Itelore be will be entitled i.o festi¬ 
val bolidays with pay is tliai be must attend 
to his work on the day preceding and the 
day succeeding the paiticiikn festival holiday 
unless ahsence from work can he estahlished 
lo he lor good reasons to the satisfaction ctl 
the Cuiujiaiiy. 

5f». (ti) 1 he extra G or days oilier leave 
saiielioiied by tin; .Award lo the 
employees guxerned by the Eac- 
lories .Aci, 15)18, which is ecpii- 
\aleiil lo 1 working days leave, 
will be given in a manner so that 
all the employees can enjoy tlicse 
collectively on a few specified 
days. 

{l>) Wages for llitrse days tvill be paid 
to all permanent cniployccs who 
have completed a periotl of 
twelve months continuous service 
in the factory and arc entitled to 
tlie statutory holidays in terms of 
Section 75) of the E'aclories Act, 
11)18. Other categories of workers 
including leinymrary, profiationcr 
or permanent workers not fullill- 
ing I he above conditions will not 
be entitled to any wage for these 
days. 

(c) Eor iiionthly-paid salaried em¬ 
ployees, for wliom ihcsc will be 
paid bolid.iys, 4 days will bc‘ 
dediKled from the 7 days casual 
leave due to tlietii. 
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Ak'iic:i.k XI 

JOIN !’ CONS! i;i Al ION 

r»7. Ii is agreed l)\ Im)1Ii the parties iliat. 
.soiiuion <»l |)iol)lems and seillenient ol dis 
pules and j»iievaia (an be l)(^st achieved by 
joint (onsultaliou ^Jiich also coiiMil>Lites to 
wards belter understaiidinj.* and redations. 
Ill c*)nsideration ol the above and in view 
ol ihcr experieiKir ol the workiiit; ol Joint 
CoJiimittees in the jiasi. live Joint Coni- 
niittees. y/,... Joint Personnel Relations Cum- 
niittee. Joint Prochution Oonniiittee. JoinL 
Job Kvahiation (ioininitiee. Joint Standards 
('.(jininitlee and Joint (lanteen (lininniuee, 
established under the (iist A«reciiieiit 
birtweeti lh(‘ (ionipanv and the rnion are 
hereby reestablished I'oi the lerin o( tliis 
A*;reenieni. It isa;j;teed that any other Joint 
Cloinniiiiee ov C'.oniiniltees v^ill be establish¬ 
ed if and when lonsidered necessary. 

5<S. (iompositicju and Iiuk lions ol these 
different coimnittees are yiveii below: 

(a) joixr ri:jisoN\i:i. rei^a^ 

rioxs COMMITTEE lom- 
piises of ecjnal number of iiiein- 
bers nominated by the Caimpany 
and the I- 10011 . 

i'he function of this Camn 
mittec is to (oniribute towards 
maiiitenaiue of ^ood personnel 
relations by aiding .setllemeiil of 
.^rievaiu es in accordance with the 
piovisions ol the (irievance Pro- 
ledure. 

(h, JO/XT PRODUCTION COM- 
MIT TEE comprises of ecpial 
number of uieiuliers nominated 
by the (lonipany and the Union. 

The function of this Com¬ 
mittee is to aid improvement in 
(|u:diiy, output, efficiency and pro- 
diKiion methods and solution of 
|)i(K.luction jjrobleins in jG^eiieral. 


(c) JOINT JOR EVALUATION 

C (/ y\ / / 7' TEE com j iri.ses of 

e<|ual number of members nomi¬ 
nated by the C'ompany and the 
Union excluding flic Personnel 
Superintendent who will act as 
non-voting Secretary to the Com¬ 
mittee. 

The function of this Com¬ 
mittee is to evaluate jobs for fit¬ 
ting into the Wage Schedule. 

(d) JOINT ST A NDA RDS COM¬ 
MITTEE (omprises of i:ompc- 
tent representatives nominated by 
the Company and the Union. 

The fuiKtion of this Com 
mil tee is to make work study, re¬ 
commend standard rate of per- 
formaiu e and labour strength and 
help attainment of these stand¬ 
ards where necessary. 

(c) JOINT CANTEEN COM¬ 
MITTEE (ompriscs of repr(\seii- 
tatives of the ('ompany and tlic 
Union. 

The function of this Com¬ 
mittee is to di.sciiss and recom¬ 
mend measures to improve can¬ 
teen efficiency and .service. 

551. All Joint Committees are consultative 
and advisory in character and have no execu¬ 
tive authority. 

(iO. No (me shall he eligible to serve as 
a member of any Joint (amimittee unless 
he is in Company's employment at Hclur 
Works. 

01. Joint Committee members will be en¬ 
titled to leave their work without loss of pay, 
after obtaining permi.ssion from tlieir depart¬ 
mental head, to attend meetings or to make 
field study. It is agreed that the tiine w'ill 
he devoted for (ioimniitee's work only.and 
will not he abused in any way. 
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Artjc.i.k XII 

REDRKSS OF (;RIFA AN( IKS 

iVJi. Il is agreed lliai. (iiicvaiufs will he 
sclllc-d expeditiously al llu; lowest level and 
only when this is not possible will this be 
handled and settled at higher levels. 

For this pin pose the Union will noini- 
naie Shop Stewards’ from amongst the 
workers in dillereiu setiions and shills to re> 
present workmen’s gvievaiKes according to 
the Grievance Proceduie and forward a list 
ol names ol Shop Stewards so nominated to 
the Maiiagemeiil ajid iiuimale c:hanges as and 
when they lake place. 

(i-1. (Grievances will be handled in accord 
ance with the (Grievance Pi<jcedine laid down 
below: 

(I j J lie worker in person will liisi 
lake up his grievance with his 
SupcTvisoi. 

(2) If ihe worker is not salislied witii 
I he decision cd tlie Supervisoi or 
fails to receive an answer from 
him within Ud hours (one work 
ing day,), he will take the grie¬ 
vance to the Foreman. 

(.») If the decision of llie Foieiiiaii is 
not satisfactory or an answer is 
not recrived froiii liini within lil 
lioins (one working day), llu; 
workei accompanied by his Shop 
Sieward will present his grievaiiee 
to the Department Siiperinteii- 
dent. Up to this point the coni- 
iiiLinication will he verhal. 

(•1) If the decision of the Snperiiiten- 
deiit is not satisfac tory c»r if no 
reply is received from him within 
48 hours (2 ^\olkillg days;, a 
Grievanc:e Note will he filled up 
hy the worker or his Shop Sieward 
and forwarded lo ihe Personnel 
Snperinieiideiit. 


(5) The Personnel Siipca iniendeiit, 
on receipt ol the (iricwance Noli*, 
will make iicrcessaiy eiuiies in the 
(•vievaiiic: Rc'gisicM'. lb- will 

then lorwaicl the (Grievance Note 
to the Depaitmeni Siiperinteii- 
cleiit (OiKc’ined for his (omineiils. 

will veimn the (-ricw.nue Noli 
lo Peisomiel Superimeiuleni wiili 
ins comiiients. 

(7) The Personnel Su|)eriiUeiidi‘nL 
on receipt of the (iiievaiicc Nc^te. 
will be in a |)osilion to settle llu* 
grievance lairly and saiislactorily 
on basis of llu* facts obiainc/d, 
supplemented by disc ussions wiili 
persons involved and personal 
investigation if necessary. If die 
grievaiK c is foimd to be geiinine, 
die Perse )miel Si 11 )e] i ntendei 11 

will lake siejis lo have this re* 
cliesscrd. Jl, howcwirr, die grii* 
value is loimd to be false and 
malicious, lie will lake discipli¬ 
nary ac tion against die (ojiijilain 
ant. 

(iS) ill case the Perscjiinel Supcriiileii 
dent is not in a |>osition lo settle 
the case .satisfactoiily, he will 
refer il tc^ tin* Joint Peisonnc:l 
Relalioiis C'cmniiitlee. Uelore do 
ing thal he: will consult the Per¬ 
sonnel Data of the c:omplaiiiant 
and makc^ necessary c^ntries in the 
(Giievance Nciic*. 

(!l) T he Joint Personnel Relaticjiis 
('.ominitlee, on uaeipt of the 
(Grievance Note*, vv'ill make a care¬ 
ful and objective! study of the 
case and make iis rec runmenda- 
tions lo the Personnel Sii|K:Tiii 
teiident. 



(10) "I’lic IVrsoiincl SiHKMiiiLciidciU 
will ilicn lake* su*]>s U) settle the 
case or, il necessary, li»rwarcl it 
to the Works Maiiaf^ei. 

(11) Ihe AVtnks Maiuv^er, on nwiew- 
iiij; the (ase, will issue instruc¬ 
tions in writinf^ aiui return the 
(iiicvancc Note to the Personnel 
Siiperinuauleni. 

(IL') 1 lie Personnel Superintendent 

will inipleinenl tlur instriKlions 
of the AN'orks Manager and will 
inidrtn in wTitin<; the (()iii]>laiii- 
ani or his S1 m)J) Steward with 
lopies to persons concerned about 
(he Itnal decision ol the Manage^ 
llUllt. 

(I:») If the decision of the Works 
Manager is not considered satis- 
latiory, or il no rejily is receixed 
froiii (he Mattageiiicnt within li) 
working days Ironi the date of 
suhtnission of the (dievance 
N<»te, (he einj)loyee or the Union 
has a right to refer (he case to 
State Labour Diicc Ujiate, as pro¬ 
vided by the existing legislation, 
or to lake such other (onstitu- 
tioiial action as (he eniphiyc^e or 
the Union thinks fit. 

(ia. Ste|>s 1, L!, and 4 will be taken up 
by the cotnplainant or his Shop Steward dur¬ 
ing his scheduled jieriod of rest. Jf it is 
neces.Sciry for (he workman to leave the de¬ 
partment dining working hoiiis on a call 
from the Personnel Superintendent or any 
other Ofliiei cn* the Joint Personnel Rela¬ 
tions Committee, previous ])remissioii of 
Foreman or Supcrintendeiit of the depart- 
nieiiL must be obtained. j 

()0. 'I’hc Managcmient will see that all 
grievances are considered caicftilly and pro- 
cc‘ssed promptly in accordance with the pro- 
cedinc dc\seribcd above. 
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(i7. I he Cnion will see dial only genuine 
grievances are hrought hy workers to the 
notice of the Management and that uiineccs- 
saiy waste of time is avoided in handling 
grievances which are purely imaginary. A 
false com|)laint lodged with the purpose of 
iinderminiiig the prestige of a superior 
OHicei or stirring up agitation will affect the 
interest of the complainant adversely and in 
case the complaint is tnalicioiis. disciplinary 
action will be taken against the complain¬ 
ant. It is understood that the gric'vanec 
machinery is not meant to supplement the 
I'nion's bargaining ac:tivitic\s for which a 
separate course of aclicm is preserihed. 

Artic;li: XIIJ 
(iLNERAL 

(»S. It is agreed that xvhen any machine oi 
man or group of men is idle due to lack of 
work, mechariieal bixakdoxvn or any other 
cause or caiises or when it is deemed neces¬ 
sary to slop any kind of work and do sonic 
other kind of work the workers will he trans¬ 
ferred liom one job to another oi from one 
.sec tion to another, as diiec ted by the Super- 
\ isujy Staff. 

09. It is agreed that in order to maintain 
production at a uniformly high level and to 
prevent breakdown of machines atid conse- 
c{iient stoppages of xvork the procedine for 
preventive maintenance programme as laid 
down by the Engineering Department will be 
rigidly follow(*d by the w’ovkmcii concerned 
and that (hey will be present on duty as and 
when called upon to do so in order that pro¬ 
duction or life of niadiines is not adversely 
alfec ted. 

70. It is agrerd that hotilcmecks existing 
anywhere will he cleared off hy extra effort 
ancl/or extra w’ork on Sundays and holidays 



W) ;is 1 «> Iiiaiiiciin iin ivcii Ilou oi nianri;i| 
llinMi};h tiu- and dial Rtnuh aiifl/or 

Mot Mill w?ll work on Sundays and or Iloli 
days as n;(|iiiii-d lor nu-ciiiif; slicci mill dt- 
inand or loi Imildin;^ ii]) adcfjiiaic sunk of 
rolling ingots oi lioi lolk-d slabs prior io 
iTim-li fnrnan' or Inn mill siniidown. 

71. If is agrcctl that the present jjraeiire 
ttf recruiiing workers of (hade I, other than 
tiuwe hired for casual puipose or lot exjrau 
sion work, from amongst emphiyees’ relaiises 
an<l reliigees in projxniion .! ; 1 anti of 
higher tategories in non-prodm live groiij) hy 
free retruiiment from any available souite 
anti in protluciive group by promotion from 
widiin, as lar as practicable, will be conii- 
nuetl without any change. 

7-. It is agreetl that promotion of tvorkers 
will be governcti by t;onsideraiion of merit, 
service lecttid and .seniority. 'I'lie same ctm- 
sideration will also ajjply in the t;ase tif Jay 
ofl’ ot retrenchment «»f skilled workers tir 
iem|iorary or casual workers. In case any 
nciion taken in this lonneclion is tonsidcretl 
as a cause of grievant e, retlress can be stniglif 
ftn llirtmgb ibe (■ricxance PrtKCtlure. 

7;». It is agreed that ftir lay off or re¬ 
trenchment t»f permanent wtirkers belonging 
to umkilled or .semi-skilled category for any 
reason beyond ilie tontrol of the ('.oinpany 
or the employees, w-tnkers btdongiiig to the 
particular tlei>artmcm or .section tir cate¬ 
gory where there is retlundanty will be re- 
trenehcfl on ‘last t:ome first go’ liasis. unless 
tttlierwise agreed tt) imitnally. 

74. Since this Agreement provides for the 
orderly and amieabJe settlement and adjust¬ 
ment of any and all tlisput.es, differences and 
grievances, it is agreed that the Union will 
not initiate, authorise, sanction, support or 


‘ngtigc ill any siiike. sinpp.jge m slow down 
of work and that the ( ompauv will not 
declare Im k out diiriug the term of tliis 
Ngreemeiif. .\ <ase of any uuamliori.sed 
siiike, slowdown or Mop]>age b\ aiiv em 
ployee ru' emj.)loyee.s will not be supprtried 
by the Union and llie olleiidertsi will be 
liable to strong di.sciplinarx action wIuMi 
may amount to .summary dismissal. 

7r». It is agrcctl that there shall bt; no 
demand lor any luriber im lease in wage, 
allowaiut- or bonus or any oilier Imaiitial or 
iioii-lin.'iiicial Ix'iiefit and ibai the |iro\isious 
f»f ibis Agreemeiil fiillx tieline and limit the 
obligations amt responsibilities t»f the iNfan- 
agemeiil towards its emjiloyees for ibe periotl 
toveretl bv ibis Agreement. 

AuTicLr. XU' 

J ER.MI.NAI ION 

7d. This ,\gifemeni terminates and super 
setles the .Agreement of .Marcli 1 lib, Uiril. 

77. 'T’bis .Agreement shall (ontiime in full 
force and elfcii wiilioiit any diange for a 
periotl of live years lYom ibe first day of 
.Septeiidier .Xituieen nuiulreil and Fifiy-six 
to the 'riiirry first day of .Aiigusi Nineteen 
Hundretl anti .Sixiy-one and shall etiniiniie 
ill effect tluTcalur until amended by mutual 
agreemeni or terminated liy tMlIier parly by 
w ritten not it e of at least one calendar moiitb 
to the Ollier party. 

78, In I lie event that any of the prtivisioiis 
of this .Agreement becomes legally invalid tir 
unenforceabit; or siipersetled by a subserjuent 
Act, Award tn Ortler. such invalidity, un- 
enforceafrility tir .su|H‘rscssifm shall not affect 
the remaintlcr tif the provisions of the Agree- 
ineiit. 
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IN WriNI'SS WlltRlOF ilif parties 
luMvlt) have laiised tlieir names l(» he snh- 
seiibecl hy ilieir duly authorised Olheers and 
representatixes the day and year first above 
written. 

INDIAN AUJMlNillM 
BELLIR WORKS 
FAfPLOYF,F..S’ UNION 
RAMANUJ SINGII 

D. P. SARKAR, 
Join t Secretariks. 

INDl.LN .VLUMINIUM 
CO.MPANY, LI.Mm-n.. 

IJFLI'R WORKS 

A. DAS CiUP'l A, 

Works MANAea-.it. 

IVitfie.ssrs : 

14. C. Bose 
S. ,S. Dntl. 

S, C:. r>iiatt:uliarjee 
S. K. .Sarkar 
S. B. Bo.se 
A. K. Sinha 
P. N. Krishna Pillai. 


ArrjiNDix No. XI 

Statemeut of ('arnin"s and henefils under 
Culler live Bargaiuhig. 

An analy.si.s of the wafte stnietnre at 
Belur xvoiild lielp an understanding o£ the 
relative iwsition of “total earnings" of llie 
Belur works as eompared t*) the general 
position in the industry. “Total earnings” 
as the tiTin is used here refers to all jjay- 
incnts in intmey or con(:e.s.sions in kind for 
which a monetary ecpiivalent may be ex- 
pres.sed and is quite different from the 
manner of its use in the colleriive agree¬ 
ment. according to whicdi the term refers 
only to basic wages and deamc.ss allcnvanrc. 


• (CO ritf -fixed by the* tri¬ 

bunal in 1!H8. remain at approximately the 
same level, subjcrcl to increased given many 
categories of c’lnployees under major job 
evaluated xvage revisions cspccdally in KWl 
and lOol. 

(h) nenrncM ciZ/owYn/cr—fixed by the 
tribunal in lOlS, remains at the same level. 
'I'lie position is presumably the same with 
rcrsj>eci to the majority of the other units 
iti the engineering industry. 

(c) Standard allou'am:e-~\)Hid on the 
attainment of a certain level of piiHliiction 
constituted, for instance, an average of a 
little over .‘40 per cent of («) and (h) 
above during the last four months of 1956. 
For 1957 the avc*rage for the first nine 
mctnths came to per cent. 

(d) While it must be noted that the 
C'.omixiny pays no profit-sharing bonus, 
bonus payments linked to efficiency and 
producaion adcl to eaiiiings in the following 
manner. 

Monthly production bonus —^Linked 
to efficiency, constituted for pro¬ 
ductive laltour, the category 
with the highest compensation 
under the agreement, .^S.25 per 
c:ent of (ri) and (5) above during 
tlie last four months of 1950. 
For the first nine months of 1957, 
the average came to 43.8 per cent. 

Annual production bonus —^Linked to 
output in straight tonnage, pro¬ 
vides scope for bonus earnings of 
iK’tvvecm 8.‘43 per cent to 16.67 
pc;r cent of («) and (/>) alxive. 
Provided the output does not fall 
below the level of 6,000 tons 
(above the present yearly out- 
j)ut), the company guarantees 
the mininiuni of per cent or 
one month’s dearness alIowanc:e 
and basic wages. 
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(t') 1'lingo Uonciits and oihor amenities. 

Leave with pay —Represents about the 
same |M)si(ion as tliat w liidi pre¬ 
vails in ilie rest ol. the iiuUistvy 
arrordiug to the Awards and .\('ts 
in fora*. 

Sickness benefits —^For the two day 
Availing periled wliicli is not pro-i 
vid<‘d under ilu: Kmployees’ Stale 
Insiiraiue Act re[)resent jAvesum- 
al)ly an adA’ance. 

Provident Fund -—Contributions are at 
lIu; level fixed by latv. 

Payments for lay-off or retrenchment— 
Are aerording to the laAv in force. 

Tielirenienl Gratuity—.SccouVm" to 
the sysieiii indicated earlier, is an 
extension beyond the general 
])osition obtaining for ibe indus¬ 
try as a Avhole as dcruicd by tbe 
1948 Tribunal. 

Other concessions include subsidiml 
lunch and tea, free night shift tiffin and 
grain store sales at subsidized rates to the 
employees and their innnediate dependents. 
While only a relatively small proportion of 
the employees avail themselves of the lunch, 
and, therefore, its A'aluc is limited, the latter 
apparently constitutes more significant con¬ 
cession in kind, not generally in vogue in 
the rest of the industry. As prcci.se data are 
lacking, any generalisation must l>e held to 
be strictly tentative. 

Summing up, therefore, it may be said 
that the level of earnings represents a consi¬ 
derable advance over general rates fixed by 
atvards or any act. It appears as if the Union 
has done avcII by its raentbers and the Avorks 


ucll by its fiiijilo\CCS. \liho(i‘,’,li. nwiiig to 
the lack ol (aiclully tcfiiuil si:ui.'<ti<s. aiiv 
gcricra]i/.ation ol wbcie Rclui stands in rela¬ 
tion to the lest of the industry must be 
regarded :is .strictly tentatixe. ne\ertlieless it 
may be hazarded that rx^liii .stands amongst 
the foremost units in the industly. I'liioii 
officials haAc similarly been reinctant, in the 
abseme of leliable figures, to make any 
generalized .statements. One or two have 
agreed that the Urvel of eainiiigs is ])erhaps 
“better" than the aAfiage and perha[)s at the 
top. llowtrvei, tin y hate been (jiiidv to add 
that this is because titey haAC* Avorked harder. 

There is jrerhaps some truth in boili of these 
siatemenl.s. 


AflMNUIX \<*. XII 

Details of Afffiretiliceshil) Traini)iiu li.l'.f., 
Adult Stiiool and other IVelfine Atiicilies. 

.Statement submitted by l‘er.somiel Depari- 
mcml, November, 19.')7. 

Apprcnticesliip Scheme 

nelur Apprentitreship scheme siartcxl in 
.•\pril, 19.W. The objex t of the scheme is to 
offer training opportunities to young men 
either of a .specific, or a general nature, .so 
that they c:au find it easier to secure job 
el.seAvhcre. The st;ope for absorption of all 
apprentices being limited, the training does 
not trarry any assurance aixml future; employ¬ 
ment. It is one of the conditions that on 
.satisfactory t:omplclion of training period, if 
employment is offered, this must be acc:cpt- 
ed and llic apprentice must ser\'e the (’.om- 
jraiiy for a minimuni peniod of one year. On 
satisfactory ecunpleiion of training course, a 
certificate is issued. There arc 5 categories 
of Apprentices and the cs.seutial features of 
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llu sc rati*j;<)i ic.s an* .s|)r( ifiid hclow 


Tradr Ai>prciilit;f Gcnl. Apj)rt*ntirr Ceiil. Apprriitire Kiigiiirn-in^ A|)j> Studfiil Apj^rcniiirs 
Junior. Srniiir. rentifi.'s. 


I. Period 

a years 

a yeai-s 

a yeai-s 

I year 

2. Qiialifirniion 

M.K. (ir einii- 
valrni. 

Matrieulatr 

Graduate in 
Srii'nrc. Art 
aiiil 

(Joiiiniercc. 

(b'aduate in 
KnggiiietT- 
iiig or Me- 
ialiirgy. 

3, Age .... 

i8—aa years 

ifl—a4 years 

i8—25 years 

23 Max. years 

*1. Sr|e( ii<»Ti 

.Sdeelioii 

iniilie. 

Selection Goiii- 

niitlec Final ai>- 
provul by W.M. 

S<*lerlion Com¬ 

mittee Final a]i- 
prnval by W.M. 

W. M. 

f). Waiting period 
iinj>aid. 

3 nioiilhs 

3 months 

3 months 

1 month 


f) fiiniiths—1 yi'ar. 

Oracliiati* in 
tif'Cring or M<- 
lalluvfTy toiiiplrl- 
iiii' 'I'cfJuiological 
stLidirs and sock¬ 
ing vocal iori.il 
training. 


Jointly by Ministry of 
Bducration. (iovl. 
of India i>r Tcrh. 
Insit. 


6. Allowance during ist year Rs. i/-p.d. Rs. 3r»/- p. ni. Ks. 50/- p.ni. Rs. 100/p.rn. basic 5o“(, of Rs. iTio/- 
traiiiing (aficT and year Rs, 1/.j. Rs.40/- p. 111. Ks. (15/-p. in. and Rs. b7/b/ balance paid by 

waiting prri(xl), p.d. U.A. Government or 

Rs. mo/- p. 111. and 
Rs. 67/11/ 1 ). A. 

depending on 
l.c!rms. 


\V<‘ have ai present d/ apprentice's of 
(lilFercni eatORories in all reecivins iraitiing. 
out of uliieh 1 are from Ministry of Kdma- 
lion, (iovi. of India. J he selierne is rnnning 
satisfactorily. 

Adult School 

Adult school siaried on July -ird, 
with 19 sindents on roll. The ninnber of 
students as on date stands to 8,5. The siib- 
jei t is to give primary ediKation on general 
lines to employees, many of whom, are illi- 
ferate. There are others who have tlic pri¬ 
mary education but who need and want to 
learn more. To take care of the* needs of 
these people wc have Adult Scdiool Scheme. 
Suidents are classified in two groups (1) Pre¬ 
liminary, (2) Advance. In preliminary 
group wc help students in learning alphabets 
and impart training in reading, writing and 
doing simple Arithmetic. In advance group, 
courses including training on English, 
Bengali, Arithmetic, Geograpliy and History 
and are equivalent to Class VII and VIII 
stanebrds of High English School, ("oaching 


classes are also lield for those who inlend lo 
pid.secnte fnnher study and appear in School 
Final F..\annnaiion. Adult School Anniver¬ 
sary is celebratcrd eaiJi year. Students give 
ample demonstration of what they learn dur¬ 
ing the year by reciiation, staging Drama 
and reading books and prizivs and medals 
are awardc'd. .\s years pa.ss on, employcres 
are partic ipatiiig more and iimre, as it would 
appear from number of students on roll and 
ilie union's attitude towards the S(hc.)ol is 
encouraging. 

Behir Technical Institute 

Ik'liir Tc'clinical Institute is intended to 
provide some basic knowledge on 12 subjects, 
r.g.. Personnel .Management, Metallurgy' 
Industrial Eiigineeiing, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, F.ngirieering, Accounts, busi¬ 
ness Management, Englisli, Medical and 
Statistics, etc;., which have some direct bear¬ 
ing on our day-to-day work. Tlie Institute 
is managed by a General Committee, con¬ 
sisting of 10 heads. The Coramittee deter¬ 
mines the list of subjects to be taught, fixes 
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syllabus, chalks mil pm^rainines and selecis 
J laincrs. Traincis ave all drawn lima 
ani()iij> (he ciii|iluycc*s who have intiinale 
knowledge on the subjeets, ihey are called 
upon 1.0 leach. Nhjles on ihe subjects on 
whi( h traininji:; is to be imparled are actually 
jjrepareci liy the (raineis theinsebes. Al pur 
seal about bSO employees, divided into 
sexeral |L*roups, are rcdivini* traiainj;. 
Classes are held duria,i> working ln)urs, oiuc* 
in a wetrk lo) I hour. It stail(‘d on Kebruary 
lf(S, l‘jri(J. On ihe inau.L*ural openini^ (ere* 
inony the rejnesirntatixes o| ilie Kinjiloyees* 
l/nion look pari and wi‘ln»nied the move* 
taken by (!oin|>anx. iheir attitude is very 
con;^enial to the scheme. 

IW’ljdir Avtivilics 

Wellare activities include, anion,others, 
installation oi water cooler ior supplyini^ 
cool drinkini* water durin]L> suinmei, radio 
sel. Celebration of Independence Day, Re¬ 
public Day, Uisxvakarma Puja, X’ijaya Sanniii 
lani, ort»anisiii|i’ oceasicmal steamer liip and 
lioldiiijL* Annual sports, outdoor gamers, like 
Foot ball, \‘olley, etc. Kxpenses concerning 
these functions and games are all 
borne by ihe Company, c^'cceiiting the 
‘A’iswakaniia Pnja” xvhere both the eiin 
ployees and company eontrilnite. In all these 
lime lions, chamas, music al performanc e, 
reiiiations, essay coiniielilioiis are held in 
xvhich employees parlicipaleh 

liefore the approach of each fiinelioii, 
the luanagcrnicnl discuss matters in the (iom* 
mitiees called ‘Diania and F.iilertaiiniient 
Conuniltee‘Sports and (iames ComiTiiuee", 
etc., represented hy the employees. Tlie 
objects of discussion in the committees are 
to allocate duties and responsibilities anmng 
the members lor sinooib running of the liiiu> 


lion and chalk f»ni piognnnme. Fmplovees 
seem to be enllmsiasiir ami iaki‘ keen 
iiUeiesls in these linuiiuns. 


Am.MJix No. Xlll 

A \(tlr (in the Pnidiirfitin rumns Sdunn' 

Suhniiltrd hy Dcjxnlmru! 

Mist “Monthlx Prodm tion lioims” 
scheme was iniiodnced in OcIoIki, I'.Mti, 
Ihe Scheme x\as tnat wtsc based on 
Standard laie ol piodiutiou was deierinined 
mainly on the basis ol .|)asl perim luaiue. 
Siihsc«|iienilx. it was Imtnd that the scope 
lor gixing ixiia onijjui oxer ilw standard 
was not cjiiiic nniloiin at dillc*ii.*iil machine 
centres. Ibis resulted in didcicncc in 
bonus eaining which caused dis.satisfac tion 
among the employers. I he scheme was le 
vised in Jannaiy, It w.is 

ha.sf'd afi Ovoull Planf au/jjut in 
of to/fti finished. Diflicniiics were e\ 

jierienreci as the scheme was based cm ingc»is 
liiiished xviihont any ic'laiion to total c)iii]jni 
ill tonnage. 1 he iliircl Scheme incor[>orale(l 
ill the Isl a-year .\greemeni was operative 
Irom March, 11)51 unci xvas based on Ovciall 
Plant ontjnd in Although this 

Scheme xvorkecl iiioie satisfaciorily than pre- 
xioiis sc heme, dillicullies weie eiicouiilered at 
limes as wc>rkei ellic ic'iicy could not maintain 
diiect relalicmship xvith onlpui in tonnage 
due lo xarialions in lype ot maierial pru- 
diKcd. In order to remove these cliflic ititie.s, 
the Scheme was rexised in Sepieniher, 1050 
{vide Article Vll of the Second Fixe Year 
AgreemcMit). J his Sc heme is based on the 
muntli's “Overall Plant F.lliciency” and 
“Overall Recovery" taking care of xvorker 
ellurt, c|iiality and (|uaiitity. 


ho I IdCci th il llKTC is an active unit of the St. John Ambulance Corps at Bcliir, iindci the leadership of 
I should also ^ ‘‘ rmployees’ Co-operative Credit Society xvhich some of the union leaders, in 

the company ivii.uicai 

their inilividual capacity, serve as directors. 


LlMof L&E— 2,000-16-9-58-ClPF. 
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